OCTOBER, 1876. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL. 


OME months since we presented in Zhe 

Fournal cuts of the building and ground 
plan of the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. 
This month we present much better ones, 
and advise our readers to preserve the num- 
ber containing them as an heirloom in their 
families. The plan of the building has been 
greatly commended as being well adapted to 
its purpose. Cuts of it have appeared in a 
number of our own periodicals, and inter 
ested parties from several foreign nations 
have had drawings of it made for use at home. 

Indeed, Pennsylvania has good reason to 
be proud of her whole educational exhibit. 
Newspapers outside of the state, in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
have uniformly spoken well of it, and it has 
been noticed in terms of praise by a number 
of European journals. From the opening 
day to the present time, the hall has been 
. crowded with visitors, embracing among 
them the most distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen of our own and foreign countries 
visiting the Exposition. 

That our friends may know what is thought 
of the exhibit we propose to publish, from 
time to time, notices that have appeared in 
the newspapers and periodicals, both at 
home and abroad, that have fallen into our 
hands. We commence now by inserting the 
following from a correspondent of a leading 
daily in the interior of the State. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL 
is situated a little northwest of the Art Gallery, and 


is numbered on the official map 122 A. It was 
erected partly with funds contributed by the friends 





of education throughout the State, and partly with 
an appropriation made by the last Legislature. The 
plan for this excellent and conspicuous display of 
the school system of our state owes its origin to Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who laid out the general scheme of the exhibit 
in his address before the State Teachers’ Association, 
at Wilkesbarre, last summer, and who has ever since 
been untiring in his exertions to make the affair a 
success. The display which has been, not without 
difficulty, arranged is every way creditable to the 
state, and Prof. Wickersham deserves the gratitude 
of every true Pennsylvanian. 

The building comprises a central structure, of oc- 
tagonal form, and two wings. The whole is neatly 
painted in neutral colors and presents an attractive 
exterior. The building bears, besides the ordinary 
designation flag, a handsome star spangled banner, 
presented to the School Department by the Soldiers’ 
Orphan girls. of the Northern Home, Philadelphia, 
and in making which more than a hundred of these 
interesting orphans participated. One of the wings 
is occupied by the office of Dr. Wickersham, and the 
other is used as a reception room for the Philadel- 
phia teachers, The central building is divided into 
about thirty alcoves, partitioned off, partly along the 
outside wall, and partly around the circular central 
apartment, which has a sort of rotunda form and 
gives easy access to any part of the building. Each 
of these alcoves is appropriated to some particular 
department of the educational work of Pennsylvania, 
and by an excellent arrangement of the different ex- 
hibits, one, walking round the circular corridor of 
the building, can view the progressive steps of our 
schools from the Kindergarten to the University. 

Entering from Lansdowne avenue, through the 
principal door to the Hall, we have immediately on 
our right the alcove devoted to the Kindergarten, 
This apartment is fitted up to represent as nearly as 
possible, the furnishing of a model Kindergarten 
school-room. The floor is slightly raised, and is 
covered with a bright carpet of blue; the walls are 
hung with pictures, some of them birds and flowers, 
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others groupings of children, or landscape scenes ; 
but all ofa juvenile character. The rear wall is oc- 
cupied by a glass-faced case, six feet high and eight 
wide, and this is filled to overflowing with articles 
manufactured in the seven Kindergartens which are 
here represented, The top of the case is handsomely 
ornamented with flags surrounding an engraving of 
* Deer in Repose on the Isle of Arran,’’ and on either 
side stand the figures of Rogers’ well-known group, 
“* Hide and Seek.” Ia one corner stands a bust of 
Dickens, the children’s friend, the author of somany 
beautiful pictures of child life, and in another a pretty 
Swiss clock contributes to the cheerfulness of the 
scene. There is also an aquarium resting on a rustic 
stand, a case of stuffed birds and squirreis, and a pair 
of cages from which two beautiful canaries warble 
almost unceasingly, making the whole room vocal 
with their song. 

Children who visit this part of the building are de- 
lighted, and linger long in this pleasant little room. 
Surely this is the best praise which can be bestowed 
on this attempt to illustrate a system whose aim is 
to instruct children by making them happy. The 
work in the case illustrates the different processes of 
training in the Kindergarten, as the system was laid 
out by the German philosopher ard scholar Frieder- 
ich Froebel, the originator of the Kindergarten. 
There is much to interest even the casual visitor, 
though a full comprehension of the system would 
require careful and patient study. When I say this, 
I mean the comprehension of the Kindergarten in 
its completeness and as related to the development 
of the child’s mind. Of course, the little ones just 
out of babyhood, for whose instruction the Kinder- 
garten is designed, learn nothing of this ; but develop 
unconsciously through the exercises of mind and 
body which are directed for their progress. 

Next to the Kindergarten is the common school, 
displaying the apparatus of the primary, intermediate, 
and grammar schools, This exhibit is under the 
charge of Henry Houck, esq., Deputy State Superin- 
tendent. Next comes the district and county schools 
—with a display of maps, statistical charts and stu- 
dents’ manuscript exercises. After these are placed 
the school systems of the towns and cities, and con- 
spicuous among them is the handsome chart of the 
educational system of Easton. There is here, also, 
a very interesting model of the Pittsburgh Central 
High School. It is entirely of glass, but painted 
into a very good resemblance of stone. Advancing 
another step, we come to the academies and semina 
ries, among them the great Moravian School at Beth- 
lehem. This institution contributes a model of its 
buildings, . Passing next the exhibit of Girard Col- 
lege, we come to the Normal Schools. The best 
known of these, the one at Millersviil*, wherein the 
Mathematical Brooks dispenses the waters of learn- 
ing, and withal wields a mighty sceptre of control, 
makes quite a neat and instructive exhibit, illustrative 
of its facilities for study, and the means employed to 
speedily transform the plowboys and milkmaids into 
accomplished teachers. The other normal schools 
also are on the ground, and it is quite evident they 
mean business, Already nine of the twelve normal 
school districts, authorized by acts of the legislature, 
have schgols fully equipped for their work, and the 
remaining three will probably soon effect similar 
organizations. 

The colleges are well represented. Haverford, 
the Quaker institution, exhibits a collection of relics 
from its library, among them a book of manuscript 
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letters of William Penn, the illustrious founder, with 
a title-page postscript by George Fox; anda number 
of interesting Biblical manuscripts. Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg, Franklin and Marshall, West- 
minster, Lebanon Valley, Washington and Jefferson, 
Muhlenberg College; andthe Universities at Lewis- 
burg, Bethlehem and Philadelphia, all make displays 
of greater or less merit; but after a somewhat careful 
inspection, I think the exhibit of Lafayette takes the 
lead in this department; and it seems to me that this 
is more due to the 4ind of work shown than to any- 
thing else. For example, the exhibit of the University 
of Pennsylvania is chiefly of philosophical apparatus, 
which displays far more theskill of the Germans who 
manufactured the instruments than the actual work 
in the halls of the college. Lafayette, on the other 
hand, brings forward little but what is the creation 
of either her faculty or students. 

The centre of the Educational Hall is assigned to 
the manufacturers of school furniture and apparatus, 
and is well filled with desks, maps, etc., of various 
patterns. The alcoves around this central room are 
taken up by the exhibits of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, the Blind Asylum, the Business Colleges, 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, and 
various industrial institutions throughout the state. 

In sharp contrast with all the paraphernalia of our 
modern methods of instruction, is the rude furnish- 
ing of one little corner, which represents the school 
house of 1776. There have been changes, ah ! great 
changes since that old hat was worn, and that old 
stove was warm, and the small rod familiar to the 
touch fourscore years ago hangs there in weak senil- 
ity, no more to terrify tbe transgressor. Our pencil 
drops from our fingers, and we fall into a reverie on 
the quaint old times and the master who taught 

In the noisy mansion of his rule, 
A century ago, his little school, 

At the risk of a little repetition we give 
next a letter to one of our best weeklies, by an 
intelligent observer. 

THE EXHIBITS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In a scholastic point of view the largest and most 
comprehensive display on the Exhibition grounds is 
that to be found at the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall—a structure devoted entirely to purposes of 
public and private instruction, and which is located 
northwest of the Art Gallery Annex. It was built by 
the state at a cost of $15,000, and the exhibits, both 
as to their collection and arrangement, were placed 
under charge of State Superintendent J. P. Wicker- 
sham, the prime mover in the enterprise, who wished 
to show as far as possible the present condition, and 
the progress made since the adoption of our present 
school system. The effort has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and visitors are surprised to find an aggrega- | 
tion of educational results so large and interesting, 
so varied and instructive. To the observant and in- 
telligent, who are sufficiently interested in this direc- 
tion to examine carefully this exposition of educa- 
tional advancement, it cannot fail to prove a mine of 
intellectual wealth, 

The structure is an octagon within an octagon, 
their entire diameter being about 100 feet ; both unite 
at the top and form a dome about 60 feet from the 
ground floor, and through this dome light is freely 
admitted. Along the aisle separating the inner from 
the outer octagon, are 32 alcoves. The building has 
two wings, each about 45 by 30 feet; the eastern is 
used for offices, the western for a reception room for 
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DIMENSIONS.—Size of building, without the wings, 
100 feet by 100 feet. Size of wings, 40 feet by 24 
feet. Size of inner room, H, I, K, L, 48 feet by 48 
feet. Width of main aisle, M, 10 feet. Depth of 
alcoves, a, 4, 1, 2, etc.,8 feet. A—Front Entrance. 
B, C—Entrances. D—Sitting Room. E—Office. 
F—Reception Room. M—Main Aisle. N, O— 
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Wash Rooms. The following ‘is the location of ex- 
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hibits : a—Kindergarten. b—Common School. c— 
District and County exhibits. d, e—City exhibits, 
f, g—Pittsburgh. h—Academies and Seminarie:, 
i—Girard College. j—Normal Schools. k, 1—Col- 
leges. m—Polytechnic College. n—Lafayette Col- 
lege. o—University of Pennsylvania. p—Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1, 2, 3—School Orna- 
mentation. 4, 5, 6—The Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
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GROUND PLAN OF PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL. 














7, 8—Sunday-schools. 9g—lInstitution for the Blind. 


10—Publications for the Blind. 11—Astronomical 
Apparatus. 12—Normal Schools. 13, 14—American 
Literary Union. 15—Peirce’s Commercial College. 
16, 17—Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 
The Institution for the Feeble-minded, and Shoe- 





maker’s School of Elocution, are at the entrance of 


the inner room, near H; Perot’s Music Charts at 
the entrance near K; and Butler’s Maps at the en- 
trance, near I. The room H, I, K, L, occupying the 
centre of the building, is appropriated to the exhibition 
of school furniture, school apparatus, and text-books 
for schools. G—A Model of a Country School House 
and Grounds. P—Fountain. 
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teachers. The building is in every way admirably 
adapted to its uses, and embraces within’ very con- 
tracted limits an immense fund of information. Com- 
mencing at the front entrance, facing north, the first 
alcove immediately to the right contains specimens of 
the work of pupils belonging to a number of kinder- 
garten schools. These schools are represented here 
by teachers, Miss R. E. Judkins, Miss Anna Ben- 
nett, Miss McKeever, Miss Walk, Miss Mulford and 
Mrs. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, and Miss Wilson 
and Miss Faye, of Pittsburgh. All the appliances in 
use in these schools are exhibited, andthe manner of 
using them. The examination of this department is 
full of interest, enhanced as it is by sundry adorn- 
ments, among which is a fine fountain and Rogers’ 
beautiful clay group of “* Hide and Seek,” one of the 
most pleasing works of that able artist. 

The next alcove is devoted to a display of the fur- 
niture, text-books, apparatus, etc., of a common 
school, and gives a fair idea of what has been 
achieved in this line. With 900,000 pupils in our 
public, and 50,000 in our private schools, we are lay- 
ing broad and strong the foundation of liberal insti- 
tutions for ages to come. The law provides for the 
management of school affairs, a full corps of officers, 
state, county and district. The state school depart- 
ment has all the force needed to make its work effec- 
tive. Eighty-seven Superintendents look after our 
school interests, and fourteen thousand School Di- 
rectors, elected by the people, are intrusted with the 
schools in the districts. Twenty thousand Teachers 
whom the law requires to possess suitable qualifica- 
tions for the place, and for whose education the state 
has made liberal provision in her Normal Schools, 
are at work in our school-rooms teaching and train- 
ing the children entrusted to them. 

The next two contain contributions of the work of 

‘ pupils in our public schools, and are labeled ‘County 
Exhibits.” In addition to models of buildings, 
school maps, photographs and statistical charts, are 
what many regard as the most attractive feature of 
the whole educational exhibit—manuscript exercises 
and examination papers of pupils in a number of 
common schools in different sections of the state, 
among which are conspicuous those of Media, Upper 
Darby, Ridley and South Chester borough, in your 
county. Media has three neatly bound, volumes of 
the work of her pupils in the Grammar, Intermediate 
and Secondary departments ; Upper Darby three and 
a portfolio of map drawings, Ridley one, and South 
Chester one volume and a portfolio of map drawings, 
In the next alcove, under the head of “ Cities and 
Large Towns,” the Chester city schools have three or 
four volumes of manuscript work, and one volume of 
industrial drawing, and West Chester five or six. 

Next to this is an alcove for the use of Pittsburgh 
exclusively. In this are ten huge volumes from 41 
wards, all examined for the purpose in one day. The 
books are about 32 inches long by 24 wide, and about 
four inches thick. It cost $300, each book contain- 
ing 300 pages. There is nothing of the kind that 
will bear any comparison with it in Educational Hall, 
the entire cost of the exhibit being not less than 
$2,000. In addition to these there are photographs 
of the Pittsburgh schools and their interior drawings, 
sketches and other specimens of work, a large well- 
made model, six feet long by five high, of the Pitts- 
burgh Central High School, made of glass but painted 
to represent stone. Specimens of penmanship, with 
the words “ Pennsylvania,”’ and “Centennial,” ex- 
tend entirely around this alcove and are wonderful 
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products of industry, skill and patience. All the 
alcoves just described have their walls covered with 
the work of pupils, principally in the line of draw- 
ing and sketching. 

Academies and Seminaries find a place of deposit 
for their work in the next alcove. Prominent among 
them is Brooke Hall, the excellent female seminary 
at Media, over which Miss M. L. Eastman so ably 
presides. Then Ercildoun, Parkesburg, Tremont, 
‘and other institutions of learning. The model of 
the Moravian seminary for young ladies at Bethle- 
hem is especially fine, and the same remark applies 
to the numerous fine pencil sketches and others exe- 
cuted in water-colors from these schools. 

Commencing on the inner circle at the northern 
entrance, and keeping to the left, the first display is 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, contained in three 
alcoves. It consists principally of needle work, but 
the results of other studies and industries are also 
shown. The three alcoves preceding these are de- 
voted to school architecture, furniture, etc. The three 
after the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools are devoted to 
Sunday-school exhibits, such as books, charts, mans 
and furniture. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind havea 
considerable amount of space devoted to the work of 
its inmates, some of it being very ingenious, - N, B. 
Kneass, who is entirely blind, fills the next alcove 
with literary and musical books and games for the 
blind. He is the inventor of the system of raised 
letters and sheet music with raised notes; a diction- 
ary of the same peculiar character reposes on a shelf. 
This exhibit is exceedingly curious and attractive, 
and commands general attention. 

The Institution for the Feeble Minded, at Media, 
under charge of Dr. I. N. Kerlin, affords numerous 
illustrations of the beneficent fruits of that noble 
charity, which can best be appreciated by being seen 
personally. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
has made a large and handsome display of drawings, 
paintings on China, sketches in water colors, ching-' 
ware designs, lithograph designs, etc. Some of the 
portraits would do credit to our best painters. School 
ornamentation, however, forms a portion of the ex- 
hibit, and affords a prophetic conception of what the 
average school of 1976 will contain. 

In addition to the above there arc u:«merous other 
exhibits of various educational institutions, to which 
we commend the attention of visitors. 


The editor of the lowa Journal of Edu- 
cation thus expresses himself: 


But the exhibits of the various states, as such, are 
in no way connected with the Government display, 
and seem not to have been in any sense under the 
management of the head of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It is too late to inquire why they are so scat- 
tered, and put into the galleries of the main building, 
chiefly, and difficult to find and reach. The great 
majority of visitors to the Exhibition may spend days 
there, and go away without knowing that there is a 
special showing of educational materials, This will 
not be true, perhaps, of the Pennsylvania exhibit, 
which is in a building by itself, located near the 
annex of the Art Gallery, and admirably suited to 
the purpose for which it was intended. To the zeal 
and energy of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Sup’t of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, is due the fact 
that the education of that state has secured for it so. 
fine an exhibition of scho»l products and kindred, 
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material, as may be seen in the “Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Hall.” At a late day in the progress of the 
preparations for the Exposition, Mr. Wickersham, 
perceiving that the education of the country was lia- 
ble not to receive the attention due it, determined to 
provide, as well as might be, for the exhibit of his 
own state. We need not specify here in detail how 
readily and generously his views and wishes were 
responded to by the Legislature and people of Penn- 
sylvania. In the hall of the building, thus provided 
at an expense of $15,000, there have been held some 
very interesting and profitable educational meetings 
—informal gatherings of teachers, superintendents, 
foreign commissioners of education—who occupied 
several hours a week in considering the various sys 
tems of public instruction represented at the Exposi- 
tion. We shall have more to say hereafter of these 
international educational conferences. 


And further : 


The exhibit of the Keystone State is admirably 
located and arranged in its ownbuilding. As before 
intimated this hall, having large and pleasant par- 
lors, has become a sort of headquarters for school 
people. ‘The structure is octagonal in form, and is 
rendered pleasing to the view by flanking projec- 
tions and porches and a central dome and tower— 
the parlors, offices, etc., occupying the wings. The 
main portion is divided into a central room for the 
display of school furniture, apparatus, etc., surrounded 
by alcoves on either hand of an aisle ten feet wide 
and running entirely around the building. 

Every grade and kind of educational institution 
is represented by work or school-room materials, 
The relative amount of scholars’ work is scarcely so 
large as might fairly be expected. Some of the large 
cities, Philadelphia, in its common schools, notably, 
have but meagre displays. Private schools of eight 
towns present kindergarten work of various kinds. 
One alcove is wholly set apart to showing what is 
comprised in the furniture, appliances, text-books, 
and apparatus of a well-appointed school room, 
County work seemed to be most fully and satisfac- 
torily shown by Bucks and Allegheny counties. In 
one alcove we found the results of examinations of 
pupils, had in twenty towns. The boys’ high school 
of Philadelphia displayed some excellent drawings 
in another. Easton, Allegheny City and Pittsburgh, 
made fine displays. The penmanship and drawing 
of the Allegheny schools appeared remarkably good. 
The primary work in arithmetic of the Easton schools 
merited particular attention and study. 

In the Pittsburgh showing, the recorded ages of 
the pupils seemed, in some instances, comparatively 
high for the work by them offered. The high school 
exercises of this city, especially of the normal de- 
partment were quite attractive, We were interested 
in a “ Review of the Theory of Teaching,” presented 
by its pupils, and indicating that much careful thought 
had been given to the subject. The exhibit of the 
Commercial Department is the most complete of 
its kind that ever came under our observation. 

Of the Normal Schools represented there are 
nine state and one city. From these come text-books 
used, published works of faculties, scholars’ work, 
drawings of much merit, models of buildings. The 
model of the Millersville Normal School, Prof. Ed- 
ward Brooks principal, is a worthy subject of study. 

Among the finest drawings exhibited, and compar- 
ing favorably with any in the entire department of 
education, are those of the Girls’ School of Design, 
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a private institution of Philadelphia. Fourteen col- 
leges are represented in a variety of ways, four 
them by students’ work, the exhibit of Lafayette 
College being the fullest. 

The State Department of Education reserves to 
itself one alcove, in which are presented to the 
view of the visitor, an exhaustive map of school 
statistics in general, photographs of all the state super- 
intendents, together with other prominent and dis- 
tinguished educators ; twenty-four vols. of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal,; charts, forms and blanks 
used in the administration of this department. Ma- 
terial for school ornamentation occupies three 
alcoves; work of all sorts, including results of ex- 
aminations of pupils, come from the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Homes, institutions famous throughout the 
country; and a Sunday-school display fills two 
alcoves. 

The attention was arrested by the exhibit of Mr. 
N. B. Kneass, a blind person under twenty-one years 
of age. It consists of remarkable literary work, 
games, etc., published. But nothing in all the edu- 
cational display seemed to us more strikingly inter- 
esting than the specimens of mental and manual pro- 
ducts brought together from the Training School for 
the Feeble-minded, located at Media, Delaware co., 
Pa. And we said to ourselves, How can such things 
be? If so perfect and useful results can be wrought 
by the weak-minded, almost idiotic little ones, under 
instruction, what may not adequate systems of train- 
ing do for the youth having sound minds in healthy 
bodies ? And what a comment on the poor attain- 
ments of some school-rooms surrcunded by the most 
favorable circumstances ! 

In two different alcoves adjacent to each other is 
shown the literary growth of the country by an apt 
and amusing contrast of products and materials char- 
acteristic of 1776 and 1876. The log school house 
of those early days is compared with the modern 
country school building by means of models true to 
nature. There are many specimens of text-books, 
apparatus, maps, charts, school furniture, etc., pre- 
sented by private parties, and worthy of attention, 
but our limited space forbids particular mention of 
them, 


The School, Michigan, inserts acut of our 
Educational Hall, and adds: 


Pennsylvania, however, has her display in a building 
erected especially for the purpose, As the educational 
exhibit of Pennsylvania is perhaps the largest and 
most complete of any on the ground, we are happy 
to be able to present a cut of the building. The 
erection of this hall, as well as the arrangement 
therein of the vast educational contribution which 
flowed in from all parts of the state, was placed in 
charge of Professor J. P. Wickersham, who has proved 
himself to be as successful as a building superintend- 
ent as he is well known to be as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. All the grades of school work 
in the state, from the kindergarten to the college, in- 
cluding schools for the blind and feeble-minded, are 
represented and arranged in a most accessible and 
systematic order, each with its appropriate apparatus, 
specimen of seating, of books used, and of work 
done by the pupils. Of the latter the exhibit is 
very full, and much of it is of surpassing excellence. 


ILLINOIS, at the Centennial, has done so 
well herself that she can afford to speak in 





the most generous terms of what other states 
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have accomplished. Mr. S. H. White, in 
charge of the Illinois exhibit, and one of 
the most broad-minded educators in the 
country, writes a letter home from Philadel- 
phia, the following extract from which ap- 
pears in the Illinois Zeacher for July: 


Pennsylvania, in a building of her own, makes the 
best exposition of the American idea of education. With 
the advantage of being at home, she has been able to 
add to the results wrought out in the school-room, 
whatever else by way of furniture, apparatus, etc., 
would illustrate the condition of the educational work 
inthis country, Herplanis comprehensive, It in- 
cludes about every educational feature found in her 
borders. Her charitable institutions, including her 
deaf and dumb asylum, school forthe blind, orphan 
schools, her colleges, her normal schools and public 
schools of all grades, are all marshaled into a system- 
atic order, so that, in passing through the walk around 
her building, one sees the different features of her 
system so arranged as to show at a glance their rela- 
tion to each other. Much of historic interest is 
brought in. The whole is crowned by the exhibit of 
her state department, from which an idea of the lead- 
ing features of her system, its growth and extent can 
be readily gained. So much, as the result of intelli- 
gent, persistent, comprehensive and long-continued 
effort in the educational work of the state. While 
talking with Sup’t J, P. Wickersham, who has occu- 
pied his present position for ten years at least, we 
were introduced to three of his assistants, all of them 
the best men for their respective positions that could 
be found among the active school men of the state. 
The state seems to be guided in her educational work 
by the motto, “ How much is necessary to make our 
educational institutions most efficient ?”’ not, “ How 
little is necessary to pay the expenses of the state de- 
partment ?”’ 


The Kentucky School Journal exhausts the 
subject in one strong line: ‘* The educa- 
tional exhibit of Pennsylvania excels that of 
any other.’’ 


——_ <> — 


LAWS OF HEALTH AS APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION.* 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


SUNLIGHT THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 


N some families there seems to be an utter 

dread of light, a kind of photophobia; 
as, in some others, there seems to be hydro- 
phobia, or a dread of water. There are some 
excellent people, who aim to do their duty 
to themselves and their children ; cleanliness 
is practiced ; proper regard for clothing and 
pure air is perhaps observed; yet there is a 
continual effort to keep the house dark, to 
surround it with shade trees, and on going 
out to use parasols and veils, and walk on 





*From advance sheets of “Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family,” now in the press of 
S. R. Wells & Co., New York. 
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the shady side ; or stay in till the sun is far 
in the west ; and some, indeed, have such a 
mania for a delicate complexion that they 
almost wholly deny themselves of the health- 
giving influence of sunshine, or even its re- 
flected light. They live in the shade and 
become faded, fair, and tender. It may be 
asserted confidently that for the lack of the 
vivifying influence of light, many thousands 
of children die yearly, and other thousands 
drag out a weary and weak existence toa 
premature death. 
NATURE GIVES US ARGUMENTS. 

Let us take lessons from nature in this re- 
spect. Even forest-trees that grow in the 
open air, if they are permitted to stand in 
thickets, creating their own shade, and a 
shade for each other, become thin, lank, tall, 
and weak, and the timber is very coarse and 
loose as compared with that which grows in 
the open field, where the sun can bathe every 
side of it during the long summer days. The 
white oak which grows in the open pasture, 
is tough and gnarled, and has twice the 
strength of the same kind of timber that 
grows in the thicket; and this open land 
timber is the kind that is chosen for impor- 
tant parts of ships, constructed to struggle 
with the storms of the ocean. Of course, 
the tree that grows in the open field is exer- 
cised and thus strengthened by the winds, 
and thereby benefited more than one is that 
grows in the denser forests or groves. Grass 
that tries to grow in the shadow of houses 
or trees—how sickly, and limp, and color- 
less it is ! 

Sometimes, in the warm, dark cellar, po- 
tatoes make a resolute effort to grow, and 
the thin, white, tender vine will creep for 
yards towards a little chink in the wall where 
the light comes in. Lifting itself, it puts its 
head out through the crevice, and the instant 
it gets into the open light the stalk becomes 
green, six times thicker than it was on the 
inside, and tough, woody and healthy. Every- 
body knows that celery is white, tender, and 
delicious, and many people know that it is 
planted in the bottom of a deep trench, dug 
in the garden for that purpose; and as fast 
as the plant lifts itself above ground, the 
earth is banked up around it, and it is liter- 
ally compelled to grow under ground, all 
except the top leaves. If the plant could 
grow as potato vines and other things do, in 
the blessed sunlight, it would be tough and 
strong, and of course unfit to be eaten as a 
tender, succulent plant. 

We sometimes hear people speak sadly .of 
their tender children who are pale and sickly, 
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as having been unfortunately kept in the] 
shade ; and, in a fit of reform, they say the | 
children must go out and play in the dirt, 
as if dirt were wholesome; and we have 
known families to have a pile of loam brought 
and deposited under the thick shade of trees, | 
where their delicate children could go out 
and play in it. 

The children that run wild on the streets 
and fields, and dig in the dirt, get their 
health from the active exercise, from the 
sunshine and the outdoor life, not from the 
smut of their faces, the soil they may wallow 


in, or the dirt of their clothing. Such chil- 
dren are more robust and healthy than those 
of the rich, who are screened from the 


roughness and rudeness of their mode of 
living ; and if they carry health and power 
into future success in life, often far surpass- 
ing those more carefully reared, it 
sunshine, and the open air, and the free ex- 
ercise, not the filth, nor the earth, nor the 
dirt, that does the work. 

We would recommend to all people, and 
especially to those whose children are sensi- 
tive and delicate, that they occupy the sunny 
side of the house, and live in those apartments 
where the sun comes in all summer all 
winter. Of course, in the hottest -weather, 
it is not appropriate to sit in the glare of a 
noon-day sun, but every child should be 
raised where there is light enough to makea 
rose-bush or a geranium plant flourish, and 
the curtain and blinds that are employed to 
keep the carpets from fading, sh be 
thrown open sufficiently to keep the mother 
and the children in a healthy condition. 

Academies, colleges and school-rooms 
should be adjusted on the plan of admitting 
an abundance of light. They need it as 
much as a printing-office or factory needs 
light. ‘The abundance of light in many of 
the manufacturing establishments is a great 
assistance in the maintenance of the health | 
of the operatives who are so much confined 
within doors. Sunlight and air are cheap 
and abundant. It is an excellent plan to 
dress children in white garments in summer, 
because the light will go through them, and 
tan and toughen the body, and thereby im- 
part to the wearer a degree of health and 
vigor, which is impossible to those wearing 
black or dark garments that prevent the 
light from reaching the person. 

RUDE BUT SENSIBLE. 


and 


yuld 


We heard an eccentric old gentleman say, 
many years ago, that when he built his large | 
ménsion his wife and children must have 
windows, here and there, all over the house, 
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several in one room, and as soon as he had 
planned and put in all the windows, then 


| they must have blinds put on to shut out the 


light. He, good naturedly, put the blinds 
on, and when they got ready to move into 
the house they must have curtains to keep 


out the light ; and he said that the making 


| of the windows was one expense, the blinds 


just as great an expense, and the curtains 
another expense, ‘‘ and now,”’ he said, ‘‘ my 
house is so dark that I grope to find my way,”’ 
and added that, if he were to build another 
would have only just so many 
was 


house, he : 
windows as he needed for the light he 
to use. 
We believe it better that carpets and fur- 
e should be faded, than that women and 
en should be made tender and delicate 
from a lack of air and light. 
COLLEGE TEMPTATIONS. 

Those children who are able to endure 
the prevalent course of treatment and train- 
having constitution enough to resist 


these impediments to health, may perchance 
enter upon a collegiate course, and here they 
find a new series of difficulties and tempta- 
tions. They form new acquaintances ; they 


are thrown into the society of spirited, am- 
perhaps reckless young men, 
and being anxious to stand equal with their 
ites, and unwilling to be outdone by 
hey seek to enter upon whatever 
their college 


them, tf 


uSsag ire common among 

ma Those who have not learned tosmoke 
and drink meet an early invitation in that 
direction, if they have not before acquired 
| the habit. Their nervous systems revolt at 
the first compliance with such abuse, and 
disliking to be called effeminate, weak and 
unmanly, they strive to overcome their na- 
tural repugnance to tobacco, and in a few 


months are able to smoke with the bravest 
Among ( lege students, to-day, 
-thirds of them smoke, 
a few of 


freshman. 
we believe that 
and many of them drink, and not 
them go home from college perhaps before 
graduation, broken down from what is kindly 
called ‘‘ hard study,’’ but in point of fact 
from dissipation in many 


y forms, and not 
from over-study. We believe tobacco is one 
of the greatest impediments to education ; 
yet unhealthful methods of living in con- 
nection with college and academic studies 
present anotherdifficulty. Ifthe professors 
in our colleges and the principals in our 
academies would study enough of physiology 
what kinds of food are the 
r students, and see to it 
ypportunity to obtain such 


two 


¢ wnderct: ] 
tO Inderstand 


that they have the « 
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food, and also deliver lectures so that stu- 
dents and those who keep boarders as_ well, 
might learn what kinds of food are the best 
calculated to maintain health, students 
could thus become imbued with the idea that 
it is their duty to themselves, and to their 
future happiness and success, to eat and 
drink rightly, as well as to avoid alcoholic 
stimulants and tobacco, we believe that the 
standard of education might be elevated fifty 
per cent. 

We claim that no student can sustain his 
contitution in the best of health, and make 
progress in learning and graduate from col- 
lege with a sound constitution, by following 
the habits, gustatory and social, that pertain 
to college life generally. 

WHAT AND HOW STUDENTS EAT. 

Many students at colleges and academies 
eat for their breakfast toast made of super- 
fine flour bread, or griddle cakes made of 
the same material, with syrup and butter, 
drinking coffee made very sweet to be tol- 
erated while eating the sweetened cakes, At 
noon there is, perhaps, a dinner of fat meat, 
or roast beef and rich gravy, with superfine 
bread and butter; at night, warm biscuit 
and butter, and perhaps syrup with it ; besides 
candies are consumed by students at a fear 
ful rate, and some of these are doubtless 
drugged, in such a way as to give a yearning 
desire to the nervous systems to continue 
eating them. Now this great amount of 
superfine flour, butter, sugar, syrup, and tlte 
like, produces heat and excitement in the 
system, but does not feed the brain or 
strengthen the muscular system ; it covers 
the face with pimples, in those of a light 
complexion, and gives a brown, bilious, yel- 
low look to those of a dark complexion. 
Such a mode of living tends to produce 
bilious complaints, dyspepsia and kidney 
difficulty, and injures the strength of mind, 
clearness of thought, integrity of memory 
and vigor of body. But if children at home 
are fed in this manner, they get their appe- 
tite fixed in that direction, and clamor for 
it at school ; and students are generally sup- 
posed to be rather difficult to please as 
boarders; and sometimes starveling acade- 
mies and colleges, which need every possible 
dollar of tuition money to keep going, will 
seek to secure such board for students as they 
wish to have, whether it be of the right kind 
ornot. Three-quarters of the teachers know 
much more about grammar, arithmetic, 


rhetoric and logic than they do about phy- 
siology, and very many of tlem have dys- 
pepsia from living on such food as we con- 
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demn for students. We have known presi- 
dents and professors of colleges, while sit- 
ting under our professional hands, open their 
eyes with astonishment when we told them 
that wheat ground without sifting is com- 
plete food, and ought to be the breadstuff of 
workers and thinkers; that they should 
avoid the fatty part of meat, that they should 
eat less butter by nine-tenths, and less sugar 
by nineteen-twentieths than they have been 
accustomed to ; and that they should avoid 
spices, because they are irritating to the ner- 
vous system, and destructive of health ; and, 
on the contrary, use fruit abundantly, and 
avoid any other kind of acid, since fruit acid, 
in its natural state, is organic, while vinegar 
is the product of decay and poisonous in 
some degree. 

If they do not understand these laws, how 
shall they be expected to practice them, or 
to communicate a knowledge of them to 
their students? 

BROKEN-DOWN STUDENTS SAVED. 

We have had under our hands many a 
student broken down from over-study and 
wrong eating, having been absent from col- 
lege fora year or two, who has been advised 
by us how to get out of the trouble, and in 
four months has been recuperated, with ten 
pounds additional weight, going back to col- 
lege rejuvenated to continue his course of 
study. 

We would therefore urge upon teachers, 
parents and pupils a temperate and judicious 
form of diet. It is not strange that students 
over-$tudy in college, or reach results equiva- 
lent to it, especially when their habits of 
diet, to say nothing of stimulants and to- 
bacco, are considered. 

POVERTY OFTEN A BLESSING. 

Poverty is not a convenience, but it is 
often a blessing to students in colleges. Those 
who have a plenty of money, and can lux- 
uriate as unrestrained youths are sometimes 
inclined to, fail to become scholars, and 
generally leave college with ruined constitu- 
tions; and it is to the poor that the world 
is mainly tndebted for distinguished states- 
men, able clergymen, successful teachers, 
physicians, engineers, inventors, soldiers, or 
business men; and in this country it is not 
uncommon when the biographies of eminent 
men are being prepared, for the fact to be 
recounted with praise and pride, that the 
subject was obliged to teach school during 
vacations, and, perhaps during the sessions 
to black the boots of his fellow students, or 
saw wood for them, to pay his college ex- 








penses, Of course, poverty prevents such 
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persons from spending time and money in 
license and licentiousness in various forms. 
They work, take ample exercise, and are 
tired enough at night to sleep abundantly, 
which properly rests and recuperates the ner- 
vous system, and they are ready for study 
or work the next day. It is not their pov- 
erty that enables them to become more than 
other students, but it is their poverty which 
forbids dissipation, which keeps them con- 
fined to their duties, and leads them to that 
labor which keeps the system invigorated, 
the digestion good, the circulation complete, 
and the ‘brain, as a consequence, clear and 
strong. 

Of course, parents feel anxious about their 
precious child, their hope and pride; they 
have tried to set a good example at home. 
Smoking, drinking and other forms of vice 
have been sedulously avoided ; yet, while they 
have kept the outward morals of themselves 
and their child uncontaminated, they have 
induced in him a feverish state of the brain 
and nervous system in the common school 
and preparatory course, and by a diet and 
regimen not favorable to the best of health ; 
so that he is open to temptation on every 
hand the moment he is removed from pa- 


rental restraint, and he sweeps out into the 
current of that life which dazzles, captivates, 
and leads astray. 


BUSINESS MEN DO BRAIN-WORK. 

Men in business are required to think as 
much as students do in college, and they 
maintain their health, year after year, if they 
live temperately and properly. If -we had 
a dozen boys to train, and there were no 
college at hand, we would, if possible, move 
the family within hearing of the college bell, 
and our boys should eat every meal under 
the parental roof, and be in bed every night 
at the proper time. We commend the wis- 
dom of those men who move to the vicinity 
of the college or academy where they wish 
to educate their children. Young, aspiring, 
restless, excitable persons, unfitted by age, 
experience or culture, are ill-adapted to carry 
themselves wisely, if they are seg free from 
parental guidance and restraint. Those so 
set free will blame their parents for their lax 
ity when they become old and wise enough 
to view the matter correctly. If they are 
kept straight, and are compelled to carry 
themselves properly, they will ultimately 
praise their parents for their fidelity, and 
imitate their example. 

CONDITIONS OF SCHOLARLY SUCCESS, 

Correct habits of living, ventilation, 
abundance of exercise and sunlight, and 
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from seven to ten hours of sleep, would carry 
nine-tenths of intelligent children into, and 
through, college with excellent health and 
unimpaired constitution. The world is com- 
ing to know, not fully perhaps in this genera- 
tion, that students can be thoroughly edu- 
cated, much better indeed than now, and 
graduate with glowing bealth and vigorous 
constitutions. 

Thus physiology teaches those who would 
study it, how to take care of the health, how 
to maintain the brain in vigor, so that study 
shall be a pleasure and not a snare. But 
we would emphasize the fact, that if chil- 
dren in the primary departments could be 
trained in calisthenics, and receive object 
lessons, and have recitations in concert, and 
look at lessons put up by means of placards, 
so that the whole school could read and see 
them, and not have a book in hand for the 
first two years, it would make study to them 


| a pleasure and not a burden. The little ones 


are anxious for motion ; watch them as they 
sport on the green ; they are notstill at all ; 
and in school, for a year or two, their time 
should be devoted to systematic calisthenic 
exercises, marchings, singing, reciting in 
concert, and looking at objects and listening 
to explanations. There are schools of this 
sort, and an improved public sentiment in 
reference to physiological training, will 
bring the kindergarten, the calisthenic 
school, object-teaching and diagram instruc- 
tion into more general use, and obviate many 
of the evils of early training and education 
now prevalent. Children sometimes get 
broken down before they are twelve years 
How many little blue-eyed, stoop- 
shouldered, narrow-chested, thin-faced girls 
pore over their books and stand at the head 
of their class, and then in Sunday-school do 
the same thing! Is it a wonder that we 
have so few healthy women, when the best 
of them are thus pushed in their studies, and 
encouraged to dress wrongly, eat wrongly, 


| study wrongly, and thus violate every phy- 


siological law ? We would have teachers and 
parents understand these points, and they 
all should be trained and enlightened to- 
gether; otherwise the parent will under- 
mine the work of the teacher, or the teacher 
will fail to carry out the purposes of the best- 
instructed parents. 

The late Horace Mann gave a wonderful 
impetus to education, and if he could have 
been listened to thoroughly the educational 
systems would have been carried to a very 
much higher point, and been far more in 
harmony with physiological law than at pres- 
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ent. He induced the construction of the 
best school-houses the country had seen, and 
Massachusetts and the country owe to him 
more to-day than perhaps to any other man, 
living or dead; for his work touched the 
springs of life, and health, and culture. It 
sought to lay sound and deep foundations 
for the health of the body and the culture of 
the mind, but his views were never thorough- 
ly appreciated, nor fully carried out, and he 
wore himself out in the great work of edu- 
cation. 


> 
se 
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that education is not wholly the acquisition 
of infarmation, of facts, of statistics. These 
have their specific use, and their separate 
value ; they furnish data, secure accuracy, 
and check idle speculation. When we say 
that a man is ignorant, we mean that he has 
not these implements of facts with which 
the every-day labor of life is carried on. 
We properly regard one who cannot read or 
write, or add or divide, as so far helpless ; 
and doubtless he does work at a great disad- 
vantage. Just so it is with a projector who 
has not even a smattering of the laws of me- 
chanics ; he wastes his time and wears out 
his heart in the effort to invent a perpetual 
motion which was hopeless from the begin- 
ning. But if we would comprehend the 
wide difference between a technical and a 


DUCATION is a word which we use | philosophical education, we must start at the 
almost always in a conventional way. |; other end of the discussion, and find out 
We limit its sense, and mean by it acertain | what our system of education does not do 


school routine, and the study of certain text- 
books ; by it we understand, the memoriz- 
ing of technical facts and phrases, the skill- 
ful manipulation of figures, a tolerable yet 
superficial and purely mechanical knowledge 
of grammar and enough geography to save 
us from mortification. The most that we do 
is to exercise in a low and limited way the 
understanding, without reference to its pro- 
fitable employment, in putting vigor and 
method into our whole mental life. 

We do not recognize the primary truth, 
that a fact has but a limited value, unless we 
can bring it into a genuine relation to our 
highest and best thought. One may have 
the whole curriculum of the school upon his 
tongue, and at his finger’s ends, and yet be 
utterly ignorant of all which constitutes a 
rounded, balanced, and nobly productive 
mind. It is always the best way of investi- 
gating a topic, to begin by comprehending 
the full meaning of the word by which we 
call it. ‘* Education,’’ for instance—what 
is the real signification of the word? At the 
first glance, you see the truth in it, as there 
1s a truth in all legitimate words. It means 
**todrawout.’’ One of its colloquial mean- 
ings in Latin is ‘‘to hatch,”’ and it was fre- 
quently employed to express material de- 
velopment, and in a physical sense. But we 
by education usually mean intellectual culture 
—we rarely apply it to care and training of 
the body, save as the menfa/ may depend for 
its completed growth upon the fhysical. By 
education in this paper will be meant menta/ 
training in the fullest signification of the 
phrase. 

The first point to be considered, then, is 








for the population. We eliminate, to begin 
with, the large class of the absolutely unlet- 
tered, and the small one of the scholarly. 
Between these welters the sea of mediocrity 
—not necessarily a waste nor unproductive ; 
nay, alive with innumerable activities. Here 
are the productive classes—the commercial, 
the agricultural, the mechanical—here are 
the men who create homes and the women 
who manage them; here are the voters who 
by proxy make the laws, and some of whom 
are busy breaking the laws to which they 
have assented. We find in it shrewdness, 
tact, industry, patience, economy, and de- 
votion to duty ; and yet, why is it that soci- 
ety as it is called, so often wearies us? Why 
are we doomed to breathe so constantly the 
thin air of common-place? Why is it that 
we so seldom encounter not alone original 
ninds, but minds bright in the originalities 
f others? How many are there who read 
110re than the newspapers, or with these a 
vew cheap novels dear at any price? How 
many who know a good picture from a 
bad one? a_ well-proportioned building 
from an architectural nightmare? the pro- 
foundest lecture or sermon from the shal- 
lowest ? How many are prepared to solve 
accurately a problem of political ethics, or 
remember history enough to help them to 
do it? How many are sure of a fine poem, 
unless a great name be printed with it? How 
many who possess what we call taste, and 
are not given to and possessed by an in- 
grained and hopeless vulgarity? I have a 
great respect for the American people. In 
this year of all years, we must not overlook 
the national accomplishment of the last cen- 
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tury, altogether the most historically won- 
derful of modern times. But in the mag- 
nificence of these material results, in our 
broadened territory, our multiplying towns, 
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our increasing cities, our ever-growing pop- | 


ulation, we forget the true constitution of 
a state. 
greater than ours, and the Roman Empire, 
which coverea the world, missed the moral 


Always quality dominates over quantity, and 
the tendency of a rank growth is naturally 
towards coarseness. No matter how many 


There have been barbarous nations | 
national 


millions may be enumerated by our census, 


the ignorant and animal swarms of the East 
will still outnumber us. All 
their tone and character from the individual 
minds which compose them. So, too, ma- 


masses 


take | 


terial acquisition is mere heaping and hoard- | 


ing, unless our riches help to make us wiser 
and nobler; put these truths together; con- 


sider that millions of money without minds | 


to devote them to real use, are more luck- 
less than the most squalid poverty ; and you 
will then see that the best purpose to which 
any system of education can be capable. 

In the light of these indisputable propo- 
sitions, we see what 
of all school education. I 


1S 


am not pre- 


| cent and self-respecting moderation ; 


pared to say that it can be remedied al-| 


together. 
not have a private tutor, and in the school 
which counts its pupils by hundreds, indi- 


Every American girl or boy can- | 


viduality of mind must be, in a greater or | 


less degree, ignored. 


You must have drill | 


if you are to handle masses, and the ten- | 


dency of drill is always towards the mechan 
ical, and of school drill towards memorizing. 
Thus it is that we go on, year after year, 
turning out hordes of pupils all fashioned 
according to one pattern. The whole know 
no more than each. Knowledge has been 
distributed according to some unwritten 
Agrarian law, and while all are equally wise, 
very few are specially so. It true 


is 
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the littleness of the school book trade; he 
can make sharp bargains with teachers, and 
keep them well up to their duty; he has 
made up his mind upon the problem of com- 
pulsory attendance ; he declares seriously 
and sincerely that he considers our common 
school system to be the very foundation of 
prosperity and greatness ; but it is 
safe to say that of education in its largest and 


force of Sparta and the grace of Athens. | best sense he has attained but a limited com- 


prehension. 

For, see how much there is to be culti- 
vated in the child of which our systems 
take no cognizance. There is the heart, with 
its possible wealth of affection, an embryo of 
truth, of love ! 
the tastes which may be low and mean, or 
high and manly! There are perceptions of 
duty as 
trained to acuteness and precision ! 


honor, and of Chere are 


yet dim and uncertain which may be 
; 


There 


| are the appetites to be restraincd and dis- 


ciplined and kept within the bounds of de- 
there 
is the virtue which, fitly developed, will save 


| woman from an aimless life, ending it may be 
|in ruin, and man from brutality, sensuality 
| and 
the chief defect | 


selfishness. Do you say that this is 
which is not the business of 
the common hool? I answer, that it 
is the the common school 
to comprehend the whole scheme of human 
d that it should concern itself with 


moral training, 
sé 


business oO 


life, an 


| all that may make such life truly successful. 


We build art galleries and we fill them with 
the triumphs of the painter and the sculptor ; 
and if these are to be for the benefit of the 


| whole population why should not the chil- 


dren of the people receive their first lessons 
of the beautiful even in their infancy? Why 
should they not be surrounted at that sea- 
son of receptivity by all which may train the 

y 


| eye and educate the taste, and make fanc 
| chaste, judgment accurate, and imag 


ination 


| pure and elegant ? There is the school-room 


there 


has been a dole of provender, but hardly | 


anybody has a stomach full. We see then 
that it is not. by what it knows, in a scholas- 
tic sense, that the world moves. Its 


|of their waking hours. 


best | 


motive power is in its intuitions—in faith, | 


in religion, in conscience, in love, in 
aspiration. But if we say to a trustee or 
a committeeman or even to some teachers, 
that the object of a school should be to pro 
mote them, we are not understood. He com- 
prehends the advantages of grading schools, 
the necessity perhaps of keeping the school- 
houses in repair and of having them well 
ventilated ; he knows the largeness and even 


for instance: It is the apartment in which 
these children are to spend a moiety or more 
We may make it 
commonplace, hard and angular, and color- 
less, or we may give it tone which will r 
fresh the weary eye, and ornament which 
will be a primary lesson in art criticism. 
There are the manners which we may form 
and refine, remembering that courtesy is 


| quite as important as arithmetic, and that a 


genial address has its value as well as geog- 
raphy and correct spelling. If children are 
to be taught to read, why not at the same 
time introduce them to what is most beauti- 
ful in poetry and to what is best in prose, 
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taking a little pains to show them the differ- 
ence between the good and the mediocre! 
These pupils as a class will receive no edu- 


cation of this kind at home, where indeed | 


they would not receive any good education 
at all; and it is because, in general, home is 
not what it should be ; it is because home is 


coarse and ignorant, and evil in its influ- | 
All I ask is | 


ences, that the state interferes. 
that the state should do its whole duty. 


Nor need I say how much in this great | 


work depends upon the teacher, A really 
good teacher, with a just estimate of the 
true dignity of the profession, and with ac- 
quirements such as the position imperatively 
demands, will find out ways and opportuni- 
ties of doing the beautiful work, wiil engage 
in it though it is not in the contract with 
the committee. The first thing to secure is 
the confidence and affection of the pupil. 
The next is to awaken his interest and 
gratify his curiosity. Then he may be made 
to comprehend that mastery of the task is 
its own reward. You will not understand 
me as saying that the business of the school- 
room should be mere play. I believe in 
work, and in hard work, even for children, 
and it should be work which does not dis- 
gust by its abstractions or by overtasking 
the faculties. I believe in play, but it should 


be play which does not waste time, nor ab- | 


sorb the mind, nor cgeate an appetite for 
amusement alone. Fortunate is the teacher 
who can blend labor and recreation and 
bring all the powers of the pupil’s mind into 
a harmonious relation. You may be sure 
that no teacher will do this who does not 
love the business—no teacher who is work- 
ing merely for a salary, who has not at- 
tained a moderate degree of culture, and 
who is not thoroughly conscientious. I al- 
ways expect noble fruits from a school keeper 
who loves school-keeping. I never expect 
any great results from one who is always 
dwelling upon the desagremens of the call- 
ing, and who is in a hurry to get out of it. 
Such teachers do all they can to degrade 


their vocation, and little understand its | 


dignity and importance. They reduce edu- 
cation to a mere mechanical routine, and 
are themselves the most thorough mechanics 
of aileoncerned. The existence of this As- 
sociation, the meeting of this convention, 
shows a genuine and honorable interest in 
the work, and true perception of its charac- 
ter; and no convention, Republican or 
Democratic, held in this country and this 
year of conventions, is worthier of praise, or 
likelier to effect desirable objects than ours. 


| Finally, there is nothing in the considera- 
| tion ot this subject which impresses me more 
| forcibly than the ample opportunity of the 
teacher. To all labor expended upon the 
| material there is a limit defined by the law 
| of capacity or of production ; but education 
is experiment cheered by great chances, and 
encouraged by great possibilities. It is phi- 
losophy warmed and softened by the affec- 
'tions. It works for the best results in time 
and for the illimitable triumphs of immor- 
tality. The teacher receives his trust fresh 
and uncontaminated from the hand of na- 
ture. Bad intellectual habits are not yet 
formed ; character is yet undefined; the in- 
tellect is plastic and unhackneyed; and the 
absolutely necessary quality of confidence, 
the fruit of a love which has not so far been 
disappointed, makes the relation of teacher 
and taught one of the noblest which can be 
established between human beings. The 
child looks up in its helplessness and its need, 
with tender and trusting eyes, full of wants 
which it does not comprehend, and thirsting 
for knowledge of which it does not know 
| the nature. Its faith now is just as beautiful 
as it was when the little Jewishchildren gath- 
| ered at the knees of the Saviour, and furnished 
| Him with one of the sublimest and most 
| comforting of his illustrations. 
| Here are the germs of all acquirements and 
| the beginnings of all human progress. Yet all 
is in a delicately critical condition. This cal- 
low mind may be warped ; this heart now lov- 
| ing naturally may unnaturally hate; this in- 
nate desire of knowledge may be changed into 
a detestation of all which bears the name— 
| the school-room a dungeon, the teacher a 
| tyrant, the book an object abhorrent or dis- 
| gusting! All this is the melancholy result 
|of our coarse blundering, and because so 
roften we have neither hand nor eye, neither 
heart nor tact for the work. Nature has done 
| her share ; her provisions are bountiful and 
| her gifts costly and wise; and now it is 
'for the teacher to develop, to expand, to 
| bring all into a harmonious union. 
What is the divine secret of success ? What 
| but love and patience, and a thorough compre- 
| hension of the responsibility involved? We 
| sometimes say that the teacher stands in the 
| place of the parent, and there isa great deal 
implied in the phrase. ‘The mothe~, unless 
| she is void of all the best instincts of mater- 
nity, finds out a way of guiding the uncer- 
|tain feet of her little one, of moulding its 
| moral nature, of introducing it to the arts 
and economy of life. Here is the best, be- 


| cause it is the most rational teaching, im- 
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pelled by the highest motives, and governed | 
by the most thoroughly natural instincts. | 
This parental education the teacher in a! 
school can only measurably impart. But if 

the same benevolence be his, the same in 

kind if not in degree, his work will be glori- | 
fied by the same motives and dignified by | 
the same results. 

Shall I be told that I am asking and ex- 
pecting too much? I dare say that I am, or | 
at any rate that I am puzzling myself with | 
some ideal of a school which it will be im- 
possible to realize. But in this world nothing 
is accomplished without impracticable ideals. 
We always fall short of our best aims; the 
higher these aims the less disastrous will be 
the failure. The more thoroughly we divest 
school-keeping of the mere mechanical 
drudgery the nearer shall we come to model 
schools. I grant that there must be labor ; 
that a distaste for study may result from idle- 
ness, and that idleness is a vice to be cor- 
rected. But it should be remembered that 
a child can do only a child’s work, and that 
there may be acquisitions even in play itself. 

I grant that the minds of many children 
seem to be hopelessly inactive, but I remem- 
ber the examples of not a few great men 
who gave no promise in boyhood of their 
future greatness. Good school-keeping is 
ceaseless experiment, which the good teacher 
will not abandon, however slow may be pro- 
gress and however frequent failure. But in 
no great work is constant or immediate suc- 
cess the rule. Neither in any great work so 
much as in teaching, is there such opportu- 
nity for comparison and observation. The 
good teacher must necessarily grow in his 
art, or, if you please, in his service. Every 
class helps him to amend his methods. Every 
study throws light upon the means of im- 
parting knowledge. 

We are all pupils; however much we 
may know, we shall still be scholars at a 
school; and if we, in the full maturity of 
our powers, need help, and can hardly go 
alone without our books and our teachers ; if 
we are daily making mistakes, and almost 
as often are obliged to retract our footsteps 
and start anew; and if, too, we need the 
best help, and will not be content without | 
it, how much more patient should we be | 
with these children, so standing in need of 
assistance, and so utterly at the mercy of 


mankind. 


oa <> 
Naked, in sheltering arms, a new-born child, 
Weeping wert thou though all around thee smiled; 
So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may’st smile though all around thee weep. 
—Sir Wm. Fones. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL DISPLAY AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


BY S. R. THOMPSON. 

HE precise field of labor appropriately 
belonging to each of these classes of 
At the one 
extreme we have schools devoted to teach- 
ing pure science in its most abstract form, 
without any direct reference to its applica- 
tion to the industries or the arts of life; at 
the other extreme are the trade schools, in 
which young people are taught the methods 
and processes of some art or trade by which 
they may obtain a livelihood. In the purely 
scientific school the knowing faculties are 
principally cultivated, in the trade school 
the activities are more largely called into 
action. 

The technical schools, to some extent, 
occupy a medium ground between these ex- 
tremes, and either teach the sciences with 
special reference to their application to the 
development and conduct of the great pro- 
ductive and constructive industries, or some 
form of productive or creative activity is used 
as a means of fixing upon the mind of the 
pupil the principles ‘6§,science which he is 
learning from books or from the living 
teacher. 

To study the school display at the Exhibi- 
tion with profit, the peculiarities of these 
different schools must be borne in mind ; 
since in each case the student’s work will 
naturally vary with the kind of school. For 
example, in the school of pure science, the 
written examination pape., if fairly done, 


| may be accepted as an indication of the kind 


of work done ; but in an industrial or trade 
school, a school for mechanical engineers or 
for machinists, an examination paper, no 
matter how well written, would hardly be 
accepted as the sole indication of the kind 
of school work done. In this case we look 
for examples of work done—work in which 
the hand is concerned as well as the mind. 

In looking over the exhibit of the various 
schools, we find no unity of plan, no general 
system through which one may be compared 
with another. Each seems to have prepared 
its own exhibit without any relation to any 
other. The consequence of this is that the 
entire exhibit, with but few exceptions, is 
fragmentary and scattering to an unpleasant 
To show the results of the study of 
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science by the pupils, the usual resort has 
been to examination papers, or to the display 
of theses and technical papers on scientific 
subjects. In some cases original investiga- 
tions of considerable ingenuity and value, 
made by students, are shown. The exhibi- 
tion of drawings of all kinds, by these schools 
is more nearly universal than any other sin- 
gle thing. 

When we come to look for the results of 
technical and industrial training, we find a 
large number and great variety. But few of 
the schouls, however, have taken any pains 
to show how the pupils are instructed or to 
indicate the steps taken in teaching them 
such arts as are taught in these schools. In 
most cases the results of students’ labor ex- 
hibited seem to have been selected at ran- 
dom, without any attempt to make them 
give indication of the methods of instruction 
pursued. This point may be illustrated by 
reference to the exhibit made by the Impe- 
rial Technical School of Moscow, in the Rus- 
sian Department. Here we have a detailed 
exhibition of the different steps taken by a 
pupil who is learning to be a machinist and 
mechanical engineer, and each step in the 
process is illustrated by a piece of work done 
by a pupil in the school. Take for illustra- 
tion the art of finishing metal forms with a 
file. Here we have different steps to the 
number of forty-five, each one a little more 
difficult than the preceding, and each one il- 
lustrated by a piece of work done bya student: 
1. The chipping of the surfaceto be filed. 
2. Filing their edges according to marking 
lines. 3. Filing planes. 4. Filing of two 
parallel planes. 5. Filing of two rectangu- 
lar planes. 6. Filing of two acute angled 
planes, etc. In the same manner the meth- 
ods of learning the various operations con- 
nected with boring, turning, drilling, etc., 
are all minutely and systematically illustrated. 

It is much to be regretted that other work- 
ing schools have not taken the same or some 
equivalent means of showing their manner of 
giving instruction. The subjoined account of 
the display of school work of the Technical 
schools, is necessarily very much like a cata- 
logue, the limits of this paper precluding the 
possibility of giving any detailed account of 
each school, however desirable such an ac- 
count might be. No attempt is made to 
classify the schools, but they are spoken of 
mainly in the order visited. It will be 
understood, too, that all the work described 
is supposed to be students’ work. Work by 
professors and experts, where mentioned at 
all, is specially mentioned as such. 





SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Chandler Scientific School and the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering of Dartmouth College, 
N. H., have a large collection of drawings—chietly 
instrumental—of buildings and bridges; also, class 
drawings in descriptive geometry, and models of a 
bridge, and passage ways through embankments. 

Pardue University, of Lafayette, Indiana, shows a 
series of fifty consecutive lessons in geometrical pro- 
jection and elementary perspective done by students, 
and a glass case containing a large number of 
chemical compounds made by students. 

The Cooper Union (N. Y.) School of Design for 
Women has a fine series of drawings and examina- 
tion papers. 

Maine State College has a series of drawings de- 
signed especially to show the course of instruction, 
The series includes line, machine and topographical 
drawing, and photographs by students who are taught 
this art in the laboratory, 

The Missouri School of Mines exhibits a collec- 
tion of excellent drawings in Descriptive Geometry 
and in Shades and Shadows. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., exhibits a series of 
elementary drawings, plane problems, elementary 
projections per topography, machine drawing, col- 
ored topography, drawing for stone cutting, perspec- 
tive drawing, and in shades and shadows. The 
work done by the different classes in each year of 
the course is clearly distinguished in this display. 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania, shows machine 
and topographical drawing; also, plats of compass 
surveys, house plans, and plans for work in land- 
scape gardening, variegated pavements, ornamental 
stone work, etc. 

The Girls’ High and Normal School of Philadel- 
phia exhibit some excellent industrial designs, and a 
number of other drawings. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
of Virginia has a very interesting exhibit, valuable 
not so much from the character of the exhibit itself 
as from what it suggests concerning the peculiar 
character of the school, This institution was estab- 
lished for the purpose of instilling habits of intelligent 
industry among the colored people at the South. To 
this end, the effort is to educate teachers for colored 
schools who shall, while acquiring that book knowl. 
edge which will enable them to teach school, get 
such habits of industry, and such knowledge of in- 
dustrial arts, as will enable them to help their colored 
friends to organize and improve the various industrial 
pursuits in which they are engaged. 

The Department of Mechanical Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, exhibits an amateur engine lathe, a 
steam engine, magneto-electric machine of great 
power, and a number of other things designed and 
built in the University machine shop, and nearly all 
the work done by students in mechanical engineer- 
ing. This exhibit is not large, but all the articles 
shown are excellent of their kind. 

The University of Pennsylvania exhibits relief 
maps, models of gearing, arches, passage ways, bridges 
and self-supporting roofs, Also, drawings of a loco- 
motive. 

The University of Wisconsin exhibits school pa- 
pers, water-color drawings, photographs of black- 
board drawings, etc. 

The Polytechnic School of the University of Michi- 
gan has a considerable display, but notes taken on 
the spot were lost, and the only thing recalled is a 
list of over one hundred pharmaceutical preparations, 
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all made by the students in the College of Pharmacy, 

The Deaf, Dumb and Blind School at Flint, 
Michigan, exhibits a considerable collection of ar- 
ticles made by the blind students, such as boots, bed- 
steads, baskets, brushes, knit-work, etc. 

A most note-worthy part of the Michigan exhibit 
is a series of very fine microscopical drawings, by 
Miss Louisa M. Keece, a student in the scientific de 
partment of the University. 

The Illinois Industrial University, located at Cham- 
paign, has a large and excellent exhibit by various 
schools. The school of chemistry shows over 150 
chemical products made by the students as part of 
their course in this department ; that of architecture, 
a model of a “ half-space”’ stairs; that of civil engi 
neering, a patent drawing board. The school of 
mechanical engineering exhibits 2. collection of fit 
ished machines and models of mechanical movements 
largely made by students. ‘The various articles are 
as tollows: Water crank substitute, cut-off valve gear, 
Baehm’s link coupling, cam movement, link work, 
ratchet windlass, pin and slit movement gear, link 
motion valve, intermittent gearing, chain gearing, 
hyperboloidal gear, odontograph, sliding curve, epi 
cycloidal coupling, sun and planet combination, 


treadle movement, shock models Nos, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
eccentric gear and crank. ‘The various departments 


show drawings of parts of machines and tools; lists 
of experiments with drawings of implements used 
and results obtained; vacation journals with draw 
ings and description of works visited and stud 
problems in mechanical construction; theses én wate 
wheels with illustrative drawings; experiments 
strength of materials with calculations and drawings 
experiments on the resistance of material 

ments in hydraulics; experiments in phot 
experiments in centrifugal force; experiments 
tension of steam; experiments wit) curved floats ; 


let 


specimens of railroad notes, of railroad books, let- 
tering, theses on highway bridge at Peoria, analysis 
of a bridge; elevations and designs for mantels, 
doorways, etc., both in line and in color; specimens 
of modeling in plaster and clay, frescoing, et 

The Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind makes 
an interesting display of appliances used in teaching 
the blind, and a large amount of products of the in- 
dustry of the blind students in the school, consisting 
of bead-work, brushes, knit-work, baskets, brooms, 
mats, chair-bottoms, rugs, carpet, etc. The multi- 
plicity and excellence of the kind of work done 
the blind in this and kindred schools is a striki 
illustration of the extent to which good instr 
can enable a person to escape the consequenc 
the deprivation of sight, 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
department of Physics, exhibits a case contair 
about fifty specimens of students’ work, includ 
novelties, inventions, published memoirs, 
sults of a series of laboratory experiments it 
chanics, sound, light, heat, and electricity ; 
of bridges designed, constructed, tested, and reported 
upon by students; a light and inexpensive plane 
table ; and theses of graduates. The department of 
Chemistryexhibits theses for 1876; that of Architecture, 
seventy-seven original designs and copies in frames 
and portfolios, with theses of graduates; that of 
Civil Engineering, seventy-four drawings in port- 
folios of railroad surveys, topography, stone cutting, 
bridge and roof construction and original designs for 
structures; that of Mechanical Engineering, 413 
drawings in frames and portfolios, illustrating boilers, 


engines, pumps, motors, tools, wheels, etc., as well 
as theses of graduates with drawings. 

The Worcester Free Institute of Massachusetts 
exhibits models used in teaching drawing, and made 
lrawings in mechanical engi- 


; 


by students for sale; 
neering; 22 bound volumes of examination papers 

free-hand drawings, shading 
apparatus for illustrating 


made Dy lass cf 1876; 


and mechanical drawing ; 
' 


principles of mechanics and 20 photographics of its 
combinations ; speed lathe to measure gears ; 


models 
yvements; drawing stand; model 
motion: work in metal and in 
maps and drawings of survevs ; 
ce, fifty specimens ; industrial 
prints, carpets, book covers, 
and specimens of carpets 
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and parts of machines, tools, stairways, architectural 
details, both free-hand and instrumental. The draw- 
ings are partly colored and all meritorious. 

The Artisans’ School at Rotterdam is an institu- 
tion in which boys from twelve to fifteen are furnished 
with a respectable education, and at the same time 
trained to be clever artisans. Here is found a large 
collection of drawings, showing the whole course of 
instruction in graphics, drawings of machines, move- 
ments, architectural details, design and ornamenta- 
tion. There is also a collection of parts of machines 
made by students as a part of their regular work. 
These were evidently done by learners, and not 
finished up by their teachers. The same may be said in 
reference to the models of stairways, illustrations in 
joining wood, doors, sash, etc., designed to show 
how these trades are taught. 

In the Swiss Department is seen the exhibit of the 
Freiwillige Fortbildungs Schule, where we find 
models of stairs, self-supporting roofs, the frame- 
work of a church tower, several bridge models, mod- 
els of archways and passages, in plaster. A large 
collection of draw.ngs of machinery, architectural 
details, some specimens of design and ornamenta- 
tion, and examples of modeling in plaster. 

The School of Practical Science of Toronto shows 
ornamental drawings for upholstering ; bridges, wheel 
work, elevations and plans of buildings and details 
of machinery. These drawings are said to be by 
pupils from seventeen to thirty years of age, and are 
very fine. 

The South Kensington Museum has a display in 
the Art Gallery worthy of attention. Only a part of 
this display is the work of students. A series of il- 
lustrations showing the various steps of the process 
of etching on copper, is interesting. The exhibits in- 
clude: Decorations on pottery, designed by a teacher 
and executed by students, etching by students, a 
centre cup designed by students, flower paintings, 
studies intended to teach the method of treating 
natural objects ornamentally, drawings from nature 
with reference to design, linear and perspective draw- 
ings, elevations and plans of building; also, elemen- 
tary design and historical design, 

The Royal School of Art and Needlework in the 
British section is an institution founded under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria, and intended to teach 
ladies the finest kinds of needlework. None but 
ladies of good—that is gen¢/e—birth are admitted to 
this highly aristocratic institution, where they are 
taught to be especially skillful in restoring and re- 
pairing the ancient tapestry which the lapse of time 
has injured. The display of work by this school is 
unique and decidedly interesting. 

There are other schools which have ex- 
hibits at the Centennial, but concerning 
them the writer was not able to get such in- 
formation as was desired, and he reluctantly 
passes them without notice. 

Whoever makes an effort to see and study 
with care all the exhibits of any particular 
class of schools, will be exasperated at the 
utter want of system in the whole educa- 
tional display. It could hardly be worse. It 
is too late to mend it now, but the reflec- 
tion that we might have done so much bet- 
ter with less aggregate expense, is not agree- 
able. One thing is obvious, that our indus- 
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trial schools are generally working in the 
right direction, and gradually freeing them- 
selves from the chains of traditional scholas- 
ticism, which have so long retarded their 
true development. If any one wishes evidence 
of this let him consider what fractional part 
of the present industrial school display could 
have been found in the United States ten 
years ago. 
-- ee 
THE KINDERGARTEN DISPLAY. 


RACHEL S. WALK. 





NLY afew years ago the word Kindergarten, or 

Child’s Garden, was unknown and _ uninter- 
preted in America, except in a tew select circles. 
Now the term is passed from lip to lip, and all are 
anxious to know more of a system which proposes to 
be the very foundation of education. 

The Kindergarten was invented in Germany by an 
old teacher, named Frederick Froebel, who was born 
April 21,1782, and died June 21, 1852. His first 
Kindergarten was opened in Blankenburg, in the 
year 1837 or 1840—some authorities give one date 
and some the other. 

Froebel’s childhood was not a happy one. His 
mother died when the little Frederick was of very 
tender age, and his father, who was a minister, was 
so much absorbed with the affairs of his parish that 
he had no time to look after the welfare of Azs own 
son, and the latter led a lonely life. The sadness 
which he experienced in these early years led him, 
late in life, to invent the Kindergarten for the little 
ones, 

Froebel’s child-garden was really a garden under 
the trees, where he gathered the little German chil- 
dren, and amused while he instructed them. At the 
same time he was deeply studying child-naiure, and 
we can well imagine that his twentieth “ gift,” or 
occupation, the clay-modeling was suggested to his 
mind by the dear little youngsters’ “glorious mud 
pies.” But in large towns and cities it is not always 
found practicable to have a real garden attached to 
the Kindergarten school, and we find a substitute in 
a large, airy room, appropriately furnished. 

In the Pennsylvania Educational Hall at the Cen- 
tennial, immediately to the right of the door opening 
from the Lansdowne avenue, is the alcove devoted 
to the Kindergarten display. 

This apartment is fitted up to represent in good 
measure the equipment of a model Kindergarten. 
The floor, which is somewhat elevated, is cov- 
ered with a bright carpet; the walls are adorned 
with pictures appropriately selected. One wall is 
occupied by a large glass case, the top of which is 
handsomely ornamented with flags, surrounding an 
attractive engraving; and on either side is seen 
Rogers’ group, “ Hide and Seek.’’ Near by is a 
bust of Dickens, a writer who has given us many de- 
ligntful sketches of child-life. An aquarium of fishes 
on a rustic stand adds much to the attractions of the 
place, affording an illustration of “fe and motion— 
principal characteristics of the animal kingdom. 

Two little stuffed squirrels on a branch seem to 
crack nuts all day long. There is a case of stuffed 
birds, and better still, two live canaries, named Rob- 
ert Raikes and Frederick Froebel, that fill the room 
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with song, for “ Bob” and “ Fred” are rare Centen- 
nial musicians, 

The top of the table in the centre of the alcove is 
divided into inch Around this table a 
arranged low chairs, comfortable and well suited 
the wants of the little ones. Had 
in the alcove for a piano-forte to use during 
tic exercises, the furnishing would be complete. 

The large case bef 
from seven Kindergartens in 
entire range of Froebel’s twenty gifts finds illust 


squares. 

there been room 

gymnas 
> » 

re relerre¢ ) ) is W 

Pennsylva The 


tion here, 
Che first gift consists of six soft balls, covered w 


zephyr of the primary and secondary colors. B 
these are taught color and direction he hands an 
arms are used in throwing and catching 

various plays. The children urn throug loin 


for activity is a necessity of happy chi 
The second gift is the cube, cylinde und spher 
in wood. With 


these we aim to teac 


taking up the sphere, shaped like our « 
the first gift; next, we speak of the ibe, entirely 
different in shape ; then, of the nne 
cylinder. Many beautiful lessons may b« n up 
these two gifts, which are afterwa 
clay. 

‘The third, fourth, fifth and sixth gifts 
divided into a great variety of forms lr} 
are used for designing and building. Wew 
to speak particularly of each gilt of the twenty, 
the limits of this article confine our remarks t 
mention of them. 

Leaving the solids, in the seventh gift we hav 
illustration of surface only, by t 
triangular and quadrangular table fy 
These are also much used for desigt 
teaching the different angles, etc. 

Che eighth gift consists of wooden stay rw 
of varied lengths, which represent the / I 
are laid into figures upon the table | ninth ¢g 
presents whole and half rings, used i y 
figures, and at the same time represent he 
The tenth gift provides for the Iwill squ 
ruled paper, of the designs just mad 


The eleventh gift 


and by invention. 
hort I I 


board with lina 


a needle inserted 
In the 


gift represents the fozn¢ twelfth gift we 
broider the card-board already perforated w igure 


The thirteenth gift 
mounting of papet 
of a pair of scissors. 


providing tor 
teaches the cl 

Blunt scisso i 
first used, to avoid accident; but even a tle 
two years old will soon learn to use the s 


fully and enjoy his designs greatly Che 

gift weaves colored papers into variou tte 
and is a delightful lesson in « r and ve 
the fifteenth deals with slats for int 

teenth presents a set of jointed slats, a 


in connection with the seventh gift; th 
provides paper for intertwinings, and inoth 
hte@nth W 


foldings, made from squares of paps 


lesson in color and form; the ei 


y 


teenth consists of peas work. The px 

in water twelve hours, and made into fo yf com 
mon things, as chairs, tables, etc.; al nto geo 
metric figures, by means of short pieces of wire stuck 
into them, using the peas as the joint ne 

for the wires. Thetwentieth gift is m ng in clay 


As has been already indicated, these gifts are 1 
After t f 


the order is constantly changed, so as best to affor 
4 > 


always used in the order named 
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younger teachers of Pennsylvania as to the 
proper course to be pursued in the adoption 
of a course of reading and in the selection 
ofa library. Thousands of families in this 
commonwealth throw away annually from 
tento twenty dollars in the purchase of worth- 
less books recommended to them, often al- 
most forced upon them, by peregrinating 
peddlers and publishers’ agents ; and this is 
possible, simply because they have not such 
knowledge of a better literature as would 
enable them to discriminate between the 
solid and the trashy, between the beautiful 
and elevating on the one hand, and the 
worthless and degrading on the other. 

English literature, taken as a whole, is the 
richest national literature which any nation 
has yet produced, and those whose mother- 
tongue is the English, have therefore a 
great advantage over members of other na- 
tionalities. We shall devote this brief 
series of articles exclusively to a cursory 
and necessarily limited view of the sub- 
ject with the hope, nevertheless, of aiding a 
student here and there, in the adoption of a 
judicious course of reading. 

Viewing them with reference to the mo- 
tives which actuate them in their literary 
pursuits, readers may be divided into four 
classes, viz.: Those who read merely for 
amusement and entertainment—to while 
away time. 2. Those who study from merce- 
nary motives, having a view solely to their 
worldly advancement in their calling, whether 
that be teaching or some other sphere of activ- 
ty. 3. Those who study from a love of liter- 
ary excellence, to gratify their zsthetic 
tastes. 4. Those who, actuated by one or more 
of these motives, add to them a desire 
for the largest intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. This class will not confine 
thernselves to de//es lettres, but will devote 
more or less time to historical and scientific 
reading. 

In the subsequent papers of the series we 
shall ignore entirely the cases of the first 
two of these classes, confining ourselves en- 
tirely to the case of those who have at least 
some enjoyment of literary beauty and _ per- 


fection. As for those readers who delight in 
the Mew York Ledger and Sylvanus Cobb, 


they would not thank us for any suggestions 
in regard to the matter, having already found 
the desired mental pabulum. And if there 
is any possibility of development on the part 
of this class they will gradually attain it 
without aid. We are willing to admit that 
even the Vew York Ledger and Sylvanus 
Cobb may be stepping-stones to some minds. 
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NEW POEM BY BRYANT. 


HE Midsummer Holiday Number of 

Scribner’ s Monthly contains a new poem 
by William Cullen Bryant. Rich as is the 
number in gathered literary treasures, says 
The Tribune, this will be hailed as the one 


supreme contribution. Never before has 
any poet, writing in the latter half of his 


shown such enduring power of 
imagination, such grace, freshness and force 
of: expression, and such easy mastery of 
rhythm. The lines rise and sink and sway, 
with the movement of the Flood of Years, as 


82d year, 


it reveals itself to the poet’s eye, and they 
breathe forth those grave, lofty and haunt- 


ing harmonies which have made ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis’’ immortal. It is interesting to find 
Bryant, now so near the usual limit of 
returning to the first strains of his youth— 
not repeating even a phrase or a 
but adding a second voice of richer ¢ a 
and more assured power. We congratul 

the editors and publishers of Scribner sean 
having secured such a rare and memorable 
gift for their great-circle of readers. 


life, 


cadence, 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood ot Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life; the 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, 
Who hurry to and fro, The sturdy hind- 
Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 
A moment on the mounting billow seen— 
The flood sweeps over them and they are 
There groups of revelers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear me jar 

Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of arméd men, 

That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 

The imperial diadem goes down beside 

The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek. 
A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 


Present there 


and they 


gone. 


Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 
And women weep aloud ; the 
The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 


flood rolls « on; 
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Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— | I ns wit number, e blow 

The cry of an applauding multitud Wa ruck t w tl eir hope or broke their pe 

Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields y it mn etore, where yet 

The living mass as if he were its soul T f must pas nd I behold a mi 

The waters choke the shout and all is st ‘ vv varm ng forms, the br fH 

Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one w ré 5 i y st on anks of flowers 

The hands in prayer; the engulfing wav rtake ng rainbows, fading soon 
And swallows them and him A scu N l ¢ y giving p! 

The chisel, and the stricken m P Ww ; uch as Fear 7 
To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, ¥ from the e alr; W ner serpel ft ; 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at t h. t I keletons stretch forth ; 
Gathers upon the canvas, and life g , t Fu ther } f 
A poet, as he paces to and fro, , I ) the way, d 


I e . 
Murmurs his sounding lines. they “ 


‘rl ' tr ? { meé 
Che advancing billow, till its tossing = Bierce ye 


Strikes them and fli 
Ai 
On her young babe that smiles to |} 


1 he 





e yet unfinished. 











torrent wrests it Irom irm - 
And weeps, and ’midst her tear \ . 
A beam like that of moon ht turn : 
To glistening pearls; two lovers, | nd, s 
Rise an the billowy swell a idly = 
Into each other’s eyes Th r be 
Flings them apart; the youth g maid, 
With hands outstretched in vain g eyes, S 
Waits for the next hizh wav 
An aged man succeeds ; his bet : 
Sinks slowly: mingling witl 5 
Gleam the white locks, and th 
Lo, wider grows thx eam; a sé 
Saps « ir h’s walled mes; m ¢ e 
Crumble before rt 
LD lve in the sw wate 2 J l 
Swept by the torrent ¢ 
Engulfed and lost, their very y 
Stifled, and never to be uttered n 
[ pause and turn my eyes, ; , 
Where that tumultuous flo ! , 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a w ; 
Of waters weltering over . 
Strewn with the wrecl ts, W 
LD way piece . ment 
I vn idly, green with m : t 1 
Un ofed, forsaken by t v 5 
T e lie memorial s 4 W 
( 
Che graven legends, thr ; 
The broken altars of forgotten g > 
Foundations of o es and g 
Where never fall of hun fo t 
| n the desolate paveme I 
Dim glimmerings of lost jew d 
The sleeping waters, im 
Ruby and topaz, pearl ar 
Once glittering at the banque VS Vi 
Tha ng ago were dust; an . " g 
Strewn on the waters of that sil« ’ f H 
Are withering bridal wreaths, \ 
Shorn from fair brows by loving 
O’erwritten—haply with fond wi f ve W 
And vows of friendship—an ur J 
Fresh from the printer’s engine. Th y lie , brot] S 
A moment, and then sink aw rom I 
I look, and the juick tears ; I y eyes, f 
For I behold, in every one of t e, 


A bl ghted hope, a separate hist t t 
Of human sorrow, telling of dea , dis 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness | his member the I 


Dissolved in air, and } 


appy days, ) ef, of] 
That sorrowfully ended; and | ink, | t ) 
How painfully must the pour hea \ 
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THE SCHOOL JOUBNXL. contributions for the Directors’ Column. 
~~~ _~ Let them come in the way of letters, items, 


LANCASTER, OCTOBER, 1876. hints, questions or in any other form the 
writers may choose to adopt. The only 
peculiar part of our American system of 
education is the large powers intrusted to 
our local boards of school directors. With 
this feature it succeeds or fails. It is its life. 
More than ever let us strengthen it, and 
show world the that a Acop/e can manage 





J.P. WICKERSHAM. . ... . . J. P, M’CASKEY. 





MONG the Philadelphia dailies the 
I Press and the Ledger have spoken most 
fully and kindly of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional exhibit. Nearly all the other papers 
of the city have noticed it with approval, thet own schools. 
but the two named have devoted several ie 
columns to anaccount of it. The Press,in| 4 peacner in Columbia county writes us, 
particular, has not only directed its corres- | complaining bitterly of the disturbing influ- 
pondents to describe what in it is worthy, ence on the schools of base-ball clubs and of 
ut has referred to it more than once edi- | uninvited and unauthorized visitors. He is 
torially. rhese marks of appteciation are} anyjous to do his work quietly—to be let 
the only reward expected on the part of| ajone. Will some experienced teacher tell 
those who have done the hard work neces- | him how to lessen a boy’s interest in base 
sary to make the exhibit. ball or how to keep him away from the county 
et - Ree fair? Or, how to protect his school against 
the crowds that seem to be attracted by his 
simple exercises? Satisfied on these points 
he will then, doubtiess*have other questions 
to ask, 








IN response to the resolution passed at 
West Chester, county superintendents should 
see that at their forthcoming institutes repre- 
sentatives are chosen to the next State 
Teachers’ Association. ‘These should not i 
be selected at random. Regard sliould be AN exchange has to say of the model of 

id to fitness and to willingness to go. The | 4 country school-house on exhibition in the 
funds of the institute cannot be used to pay . 
the expenses of the representatives, sbut con- 
tributions might be asked for that purpose. 


Pennsylvania Educational Hail: 

An object at the Centennial Exposition which is 
worthy of general attention, and especially of the no- 
ee —_ ; : tice of school directors and teachers, is a model of a 

THE excellent article on the ‘‘ Esthetics | country school-house, which stands in the centre of 
of Education,’’ which appears in this num-|the Pennsylvania Educational Building. It 1s of 
ber, was read at the late session of the Na- | handsome design outwardly, is surrounded by a large 

. . . - ° ra > . > rit ¢ » > > ant as Ty l= 
tional Association. It is from the pen of Miss | PRS TRENS Wah nent Sean, aee Bae very oot 





Minnie & ‘T P N venient verandahs and outbuildings. There are two 
Inne Swayze, O renton, New Jersey. | covered entrances, one on each side, and inside are 


The article on the ‘‘Study of English 
Literature’ is from the pen of a gentleman 
who would grace the chair of English | ‘ oe hymen «nanan et ae 5 

: . > Is designed t > fully as large as most school-houses 
iterature in any college in the land. Fa- | 2° (S"8NS® (0 DS Bany as fange asm - Wd eyearate 
age , . a ‘ ; is less than $1,500. Members of school boards who 
miliar acquaintance with the literature of may be on the Centennial grounds at any time ought, 
several European languages, in the original | by all means, to examine this model. 


commodious rooms for coats, hats and baskets. The 
whole arrangement is admirably adapted to the use 
of country schools. The cost of this building, which 





treat the subject whether briefly or at length. THE committee on the reorganization of 
~ = ; the Normal School system, appointed by 

THE JOURNAL will next month open again | the State Teachers’ Association, of which 
its Directors’ Column. In fact more direc-| Prof. Ehrenfeld is chairman, have an im- 
tors than teachers now read it; and, in| portant work to perform and but a short time 


consequence, it feels bound to aid them} in which to perform it. They are required 


n their duties to the full extent of its| by the terms of the resolutions adopted to 
power. We have frequently invited direc-| make a report and publish it before 


tors to write communications for Zhe Jour-| the meeting of the Legislature. We are 


nal, or to make suggestions or ask questions | anxious to see the members of this committee 


through its columns; we repeat the invita- | grapple with the difficulties of this subject. 
tion. We would be glad also if superin- | We warn them beforehand that it will re- 
tendents and teachers would send us brief | quire their full strength to overcome them. 
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Tue exhibit made at the Centennial Ex- | This is a part of the bad fruit produced by 
position by the book publishers in the south- | "¢! ext-book battle in the board of educatio 
eastern section of the Main Building, should | 0! that state. some years ago the state board 
be seen by all visitors who are interested in | % education vey authorized to select text- 
education. ‘The great firms, and those not books ‘Or the s« hools and ae them to b 
so great, are represented here by their best | Used uniformly throughout the state. In pet 
publications. The variety of arrangements, !Orming this duty the board soon encounter 
and their completeness, are surprising. The | StONg Opposition, and subsequently there 
display is such as to make an American | 4rose contention, accusations ol fraud and 


fee! proud of his fatherland. corruption, crimination and TOCTIMINnas0! ’ 
injunctions and law suits. Finally, to end 


the disgraceful struggle the Legislature passed 
he act above referred to and the school 
rities proper have no longer any co1 
ver the question of text-books. No 
sition of the matter could possibly ha 


DAUPHIN county has placed all, or nearly 
all the names of her school directors upon 
the subscription list of Zhe School Journal. 
This result is due in part to the increased in- 
terest in school affairs shown by the school 
boards of Dauphin, but mainly to the effort 
of the hard-working Superintendent, Mr. |. ~, Pet Nancie pe! aa ay 
La Ross. Our thanks are returned to both | | : rene - ee spell rae. An 

, ; 8 8 -ven if interested, a State Legislature from 
superintendent and directors. We shall try : ~ 
to make Zhe /Journa/ so interesting and pri 
itable to them that they will never be wi 
ing hereafter to do without it. 

And why should not aé/ the counties imi- 
tate the bright example of Dauphin? We 
have much to say every month through it to 
them, and we shall bé glad to have them use 
its columns in talking to us, to the teachers 
and to the people. We are satisfied, that if 
read by all our school directors and teachers, 
the whole work of education among us would 
be rendered more efficient. And if even ue : lags tag t , 
one-half the counties in the state would do ;“"~". ee + = al ae hee “a 
as well as Dauphin, we would be able to ve money enough - educ vege wir ies - 
greatly increase the-size of Zhe / afford to ap er 2 
strengthen its editorial force and en] irge it oe ] ng veg? ~—_ * Ayres 
list of contributors, and make it vastly more | 7”° ys a. See - knowledge oe 
effective in the advocacy of the good cause or SE eaten Se 
than it can be now. What counties will fol- 
low the example of Dauphin? 


rse. What interest does the averag 


of one of our State Legislatures take 


1 is unfit to dispose of questi: 


ing text books for Ss< hools. 


has made in this matter a gre 


bt not, she will bef 


[- 
] 
l- 


which, we dou 


hear, from different dire 
tening of school terms and 
hers’ salaries. We know 
ird, that thousands will 

ut of employment, that 

come down and incomes hav 


many plac es too short, and 
verywhere have been poorly paid 
ogress has been made in these re- 
t last few years; we must 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, we learn, is pre] ot fall back again to the old standard. Th 
ing to have the teachers spend a week at the | ;joh,; cy is to have long school terms a! 
Centennial Exposition instead of holding | pay teachers good salaries, and then demand 
the customary county institute. Of course, | phe y; rhest qualifications in the teachers’ 
in such a case they must go in a body, re-| office, and be satisfied with nothing less 
main the five days and conduct their inves- | Good teachers nnot be paid too high 
tigations in a systematic way. Perhaps, it | salary: poor ones are dear at anv price. 
would be practicable to meet, say for an EIRP AR st ' 
hour or two, each day and digest the obser- HE article which will be found elsewhere 
vations made. The time of this visit has s number on “The Scientific, Tec! 
been fixed for the week commencing the 9th | nical and Industrial School Display at th 
of October. ‘The example set by Schuylkill ‘ntennial Exposition’? was written by 
will probably be followed by other counties. | gentleman formerly of Pennsylvania but fot 
h eight or ten years occupying a high 
THE Legislature of California at its last | educational position in another state. It is, 
session passed an act continuing in the su far as we are informed, the only paper yet 
schools the text-books then in use until | published on the subject of which it treats 


changed by a future act of the Legislature. We expect it to awaken attention, for, back 
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of the facts narrated, looms up the great 
question which concerns the provision we 
should make in this country to prepare our 
young people for usefuliiess—for work. This 
is clear, that the technical schools and de- 
partments which we already have, must be 
further developed and others must be estab- 
lished ; and in addition, institutions must be 
founded for imparting instruction and 
giving practice in the several trades. No 
more important subject can engage the 
attention of the friends of education at the 
present time than that which inquires what 
ought to be done in this regard. We wish 
the author of the article now referred to 
could find time to treat of it in a future paper. 
We endorse most fully the strictures with 
which the article concludes in regard to the 
fragmentary manner in which education is 
presented at the Exposition. There is no sys- 
tem, no order even, about the whole display. 
This bad arrangement is the one thing we 
will remember with shame. It might have 
been otherwise. 

We must add that we think our author 
has passed rather lightly over the fine ex 
hibits of the great technical schools of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg ; and we regret 
that he omits any account of those of Sweden. 


One of the most useful of the appendages 
to the Pennsylvania Educational Hall is the 
Teachers’ Reception Room. It has been a 
source of convenience and comfort to many 
thousands of teachers and school officers. 
The register kept in it shows the names of 
persons engaged in the work of education 
from all parts of the world. Here were held 
the most of the sessions of the International 
educational conferences; here gentlemen 
from foreign nations have assembled to ob- 
tain information in regard to systems of ed- 
ucation in this country, and to spend days 
and weeks in taking notes and writing their 
reports. Indeed it was the conveniences of 
this room that enabled the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Hall to become, as expressed by the 
editor of a school journal in another state, 
‘*the headquarters of all school people’’ in 
attendance at the Exposition. 

Now, if it is not generall. known it ought 


to be, that the furniture and fittings of this | 
room were contributed by the members of | 


the teachers’ institute of the city of Phila- 
delphia. The whole expense was met by 
them and they were at all the trouble con- 
nected with the work. In addition they 


provided during the vacation months a very 
gentlemanly attendant in the person of Mr. 
Lear, one of their own number. The thanks 
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| of all who have enjoyed the comforts of this 
| room are due to the Philadelphia institute, 
| and especially to the committee who have 
| had the matter in charge. 


THE French gentlemen who attended the 
| State Teachers’ Association, Messrs. Buisson, 
Berger, Laporte, Olagnier, Valens, and 
| Rauber, finished their work at the Centen- 
nial about the first of September, took a run 
to Niagara to see the great falls, crossed over 
| into Canada for a few days and then sailed 
for home to enter again upon their work as 
teachers and inspectors of schools. None 
| connected with the Exposition have accom- 
plished more in the same time. They were 
busy from the first day after their arrival and 
they never stopped work on account of rain 
or heat. They seemed to feel most deeply 
that their beloved France was just now in 
the valley of humiliation and that her inter- 
ests require special devotion on the part of 
her children. We hope these gentlemen 
| were pleased with their short visit to this 
|country. Ifthey are a type of the teachers 
| of France we look for the most rapid pro- 
gress in educational affairs in the approach- 
ing years. 


ForNeEy’s Press has a good word to say 

| of our catalogue. MHear.it : 
It is always gratifying to have corroboration of 
| one’s earnest feelings and predictions. We feel the 
truth of this as we read “ The Catalogue of the Edu- 
cational Exhibit of the State of Pennsylvania, with 
an Appendix containing an Outline of the System of 
Public Instruction in the State.’”’” On May 11th we 
heartily called attention to the xctagonal Educational 
Hall erected by the state, and the treasures of facts 
collated, theories elaborated, and hints to be sug- 
gested within that hall, all admirably systematized by 
our erudite and practical Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Prof. J. P. Wickersham. Nobly has our 
state, under him, vindicated her claims to be fore- 
most in the front rank of all the states in matters edu- 


cational. The pamphlet before us is, perhaps, too 
strictly a catalogue. As such it is full, clear and 
complete. We could wish, however, that it were 


double the size, and that Professor Wickersham had 

given to the world his views on the best system of 

education, as he might see them revealed by the un- 

surpassed International Exhibition, of all known sys- 

tems. We bide our time, and shall look with anxiety 
| to his next official report. 


WE HAVE a suggestion to make, growing out of a 
conversation we. had with the Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
shara, when riding in the limited mail from Balti- 
more to Harrisburg, after the adjournment of the 
National Educational Association, when we were de- 
ploring the national failure in our educational ex- 
| hibit. As we have failed to do our country justice 
in the Philadelphia educational exhibit, we ought to 
redeem our character for shrewdness and energy at an 
‘early day. A purely national educational exposition 
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can be made to pay its way. A national educational 4. Uf scholars’ work there is little beyond a few 
. . 4 . . ~ ‘ ’ . - 7 . —-_ 
commission ought to be organized at an early day, | specimens of geometrical drawing and designing 


and elaborate arrangements ought to be made for a| Several normal and other schools have exhibits of 
great national educational exposition, either in Cin- | designs, maps and drawings arranged in portfolios, 
cinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago or St. | We did not find anywhere what we most 
Louis. Cincinnati is very near the centre of popu-| -.4ht information that would enable us to 
lation of the United States, and has an exposition | \~ >)‘ 1 ; ne gry * 
building which doubtless could be secured without judge to what extent the peopie of Spal 
price. Cleveland would have the advantage of be-| are receiving an education, or what means 
ing a pleasanter place in the summer, the lake | are being made use of to that end. 

breezes do much to temper the excessive heat. All | — 

the cities named have the advantage of being ot taly, too, has a small educational exhibit 
rival railroad lines, and hence low railway fare hich we have not noticed. The most strik- 
might be secured. Any one of these cities coul rt of it is a collection of designs and 
afford to put up suitable temporary buildings, either Colperath yr al Piiename 
at public expense or by contributions, or at the MOStLyY art — tural. nere are 
pense of a company organized for that pu ‘he | aisO numerot photographs and engraving 
national and state government by that time would > -d to assist in art studies. 


possibly realize that it would be well to give the e A fine relief map of Italy attracts attention. 
position all necessary encouragement. : 
education also might be made to se 

policy would add to the credit of their id ; . 
lages. Who seconds the motion for a great mal | phil y, literature, agriculture, finance, 


5 quite a large collection of sheet 


: » 
i small case of books on science, 


Educational Exposition, to be held when . 
shall again enter upon a prosperous Cc ‘1 t of » years has been making raj 
career ?>— Ohio Educational Monthly. and we greatly 

hat she did not ta advantage of the 
THE EXHIBIT OF SPAIN. | portunity afforded by the Exposition to sl 


what she has 


> 


N our account of the foreign e¢ 

exhibits at the Exposition w 
that of Spain, because at that time we were | \ NOBLE EXAMPLE 
ignorant of the fact that Spain had < wal 
an exhibit of the kind. Spain | 
general exhibit in the Main Building 


2) 


\T THE EXPO 
some of the most instructing objects she |] 
brought over are located in her ow 
ing, erected in the western part of the ex! 

ition grounds, back of the British buildings 
bition grounds, back of the Brit g 
‘he Spanish building is a pleasant one, : we 
2g a gp | able l i me respects superior to a 
and the visitor will find in it an exhibit aig Pompe nt ~ 
the public works of Spain and of the 
tries of the people. 
The educational exhibit consists : 


re than one 
educational exhil 
nee of Ontario at the In- 


It is highly credalt- 


Ve have 
hat Ontario w 


1. Of a large number of architectura 
models. A large wall space is occu] 
plaster casts, exemplifying different sty] 
tecture, 

2. Of several thousand volumes of books « ted But with all this we were hardly pre pared 
by the Director General « bli tructior for ft crant ep taken by her school 
embrace text-books for al i ay ee See a ee 
i the teacners in the 
many works on the hist 
There are books relating ‘to numbe r, to 
philosophy and literature. 

Spain seems to have made no effort to1 
and Germany in the finer kinds of b 
but in this exhibit she endeavors to show 
books on various subjects, without mu gard t WL oe. a 14 
the style in which they are presented, In the — jo me Cou 
tion we noticed several works relating to education ; nery in them; but it is not 
among others the “ Principles of Educat and r everywi that this kind of truth 
Practical Pedagogy,” by Dr. Mariona Carderera O21 , t upon by those who man- 


P i 

Madrid. 3 ‘ ] } ] 1 . 
. . . v0) > ? n Y 1 

) 0) S Pulde oul SCnoo!l po.lcy. 


» county of the United 


> 


3. The only school apparatus we notice 
Dones de Froebel, some geometrical mod : P 
betical blocks in a frame, a spelling chart, and a tates, we eve, has as yet shown an equal 
riety of maps and globes. th of view or an equal degree of liber- 
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ality. Ontario has set us a noble example. 
To what extent will we follow it ? 

We present below the order of the Educa- 
tional Department permitting the teachers 
to close their schools. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO, 
TORONTO, 30th August, 1876. 


Gentlemen : 1 am directed to acknowledge the re- | 


ceipt of your letter of the 24th inst., and to inform 
you that His Honor, the Lieutenant-Govenor in 
Council has been pleased, on the recommendation of 
the Honorable the Minister of Education, to author- 
ize that in cases where teachers may obtain the requi- 
site permission from their respective Boards of Trus- 
tees to visit Philadelphia on the occasion of an ex- 
cursion to the Centennial Exhibition, as proposed b 
a Committee of the Ontario Association for the 
Advancement of Education, and in consequence of 
which any school may not be kept open, the days on 
which such school is necessarily closed may be 
deemed by the Education Department as visiting 
days, under the general regulation in that behalf. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
ALEX. MARLING, 
Secretary. 

Several hundred teachers accepted the 
privilege granted by this order, and left 
Toronto for Philadelphia, September 16th. 
They were formally received on behalf of 
the Centennial Commission and the teachers 
of the United States at the Judges’ Hall, 
September 18th. Dr. May of the Educa- 
tion Department of Ontario, introduced the 
visiting teachers as a body, and Gen. Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
received them in a few warm words of wel- 
come; and then introduced in successson, 
Gen. Hawley, President of the Centennial 
Commission ; Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Joseph White of 
Massachusetts, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education ; Hon. Edward Shippen, long 
president of the school board of Philadel- 
phia; Hon. W. W. McCoy, of Nevada, 
Vice Presidednt of the Centennial Com- 
mission; Hon. John Lynch, Centennial 
Commissioner from- Louisiana, and Prof. 
John L. Campbell, Secretary of the Com- 
mission. ‘The responses on the part of the 
Canadians were made by Messrs. Hughes, Car- 
lisle, McAlister, Ogden, Slack and Dawson. 

A large committee appointed by the 
Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia was 
present, and through their chairman, Mr. 
Schoch, proffered the warmest hospitality on 
the part of the teachers of Philadelphia to 
the visiting brethren. 

The meeting as a whole was admirable in 
spirit and utterance, and must do its share 
towards promoting good feeling among the 
teachers and people of the two countries. 
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™The Ontario teachers spent the week in 
studying the Exposition and in looking at 
the schools and other public institutions of 
| Philadelphia. What a rich feast they will 
| set for their hungry pupils upon their return 
home ! 


——————— . 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





| [Na broad, cosmopclitan sense there are 
| few more significant facts than that China 
| has at this time some two hundred boys and 
| young men in this country obtaining an ed- 
'ucation. For years they have been coming 
by twos and threes, and now they are com- 
ing by hundreds. And the most significant 
part of the whole thing is that the Chinese 
government selects the boys that are to be 
sent to this country and pays their expenses. 
They belong to many of the best families in 
| China and are to be prepared to fill import- 
ant public trusts. 

During the latter part of August about 1:30 

of these Chinese students, under the care of 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, who supervises their 
education in this country, visited the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in a body. Their ages 
are from eight to twenty. Some of them 
have been here only a short time, and others 
have been in the country for several years. 
Most of them can speak English quite well. 
We conversed with a little fellow who had 
been here only eight months, who said in 
/answer to questions, that he was reading in 
the ‘‘ Second Reader,’’ and studying ‘‘ Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetic’’ and Geography. He 
could peint out states and cities on a map of 
the United States, These boys are to re- 
main at school in this country for fifteen 
years, and the Chinese government has ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 to pay their expenses. 
No one can doubt that living among us for 
so long a time they will in a measure 
adopt our ways and become imbued with our 
political and social principles, and when 
they return to their home their influence will 
be to bring China and America nearer to- 
|gether. They are the unconscious mission- 
aries of a grand evangel. 

The Chinese boys spent about a week at 
the Exposition, seemingly much interested in 
what they saw. On one of the days of their 
stay they shook hands with President Grant 
at the Judges’ Hall, and listened to speeches 
from a number of gentlemen. They appeared 
'to understand what was said to them, and 

applauded a point that pleased them with all 
‘ the vigor of young Americans. We watched 
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these boys carefully and questioned them 
with some closeness, and we found them very 
polite and intelligent. Their teachers testify 
that in moral character they are equal, if not 
superior, to boys of the same age in this 
country. 


> 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


BEFORE THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT 


CHESTER. 


of the feeble-minded children at 
Teachers’ Association. 
sion we shall make 
these exercises, 


WEST 


the following account of the exercises 
the 
On another 


some comments upon 


On Thursday last, in obedience to an invitatio 
extended by Profs. Wickersham and Maris, of the 
executive committee of the State Teachers’ Assox 


tion, Dr. Kerlin presented before that body twenty- 


"lade 
four members of his interesting charge. In intro- 
ducing them, he remarked that the term “Idiocy,” 
is generally applied te the many conditions of men- 
tal enfeeblement, was a proper term, if by it, zs 
fron or solitariness, its true meaning, were unde 
stood; but the word “ idiot’? has beenso misapplied 
that it no longer has any other than an 
meaning, and he would hardly 
it, even when speaking of the lowest 
afflicted “Tom”? was presented as 

this lowest type; although from a family of the high 
est respectability, who were tenderly 
“poor Tom,” yet for his own safety and the tole: 
able comfort of his sisters and relatives, he 


offensive 
permit himself to use 
type of this 


class. 
attac hed to 


h id been 


confined within a high-picketed enclosure, in a hut, | 
| preparing 


having no connection with the outer world, except 
ing what was brought to him by the daily visits of a 
younger sister, for whom he retained a 
gard. His condition was idiocy, or isolation ; 
removed to the Training School, he had 

enjoyed congenial association, kept himself cl 
and was no longer a sad and offensive creature. 


natural re- 


found 


Tom sat during the exercises in a somewhat con 
spicuous place upon the platform using a fan or pre- 
tending to read a book, as orderly as any. Eighteen 
interesting, well-dressed and well-behaved children, 
representing the class “ feeble-minded,’’ for whom 
the educational purposes of the institution are 
cially intended, under the direction of two 
teachers, passed through a number of song and cal 
thenic exercises, which elicited from the crowded 
audience the closest attention, only broken by un- 
bounded applause. The following was the 
gramme: 


pro 


1. Exercise Song—“ We are Standing Face to Face 

Kindergarten Song Simple Forms of Scl Apparatus 
Exhibited and described. 4. May-Pole and March. 7 
net Exercises and Songs . Indian Club 
March and Ring Exercise. 8. Dumb Bell 
scription of the Dumb Bell Chart—invented by 
Anvil Ch -with Dumb Bells 


Exert 
Exercise 
rus 

The Indian club exercise was specially beautiful 
for the accuracy and grace of its movements. The 
“muscular sense”’ referred to by Dr. Kerlin asa 
** sixth and neglected sense,”” seems to have been 
found out at the institution, and to have been most 
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thoroughly trained by his faithful ladies. Under the 


glow of excitement, and passing through movements 
most complex and accurate, the semblance of im- 
becility wn off for the time, and 
children stood forth to teach an audience of educa- 
“the mind can reached through the 
senses,’ and to stiz a deeper feeling than now exi 
: 


that the primary te: ! r of 


eemed thr these 


¢ 


tors that 


our schools is not 
Before closing, 
Edward 
reanized 
} 


understood or half appreciated, 
Kerlin paid 
man who, forty 


Seguin, as 
y the first institu- 
1ining the feeble-minded, at Paris, and 
who, still living, sees the fruit of his early efforts in 
t England, 
this 


] 
roKke 


years ago 


the largest benevolent 
than nine asylums and 
As the 


laimed, 


establishments in 
schools of 
} 


and in no les 
kind in the United States 


an ent! istic 


audience 
“Tam 
and 


sacher exc going 
to have a pole in ir school-yard ;”’ the 
Brazilian Commissioner of Education hastened to the 
himself writing marvels in his 
from the lips of the children, who 

the Hungarian Commissioner 
his English, 


nstitution 


latform 


hin 
excellent 

for the 
forward with a 


y exclaimed, in 
“HH ingary must 
Mi 
} 1 ‘ 
Daske ranges, an 
hil 


1 } 
nave an feeble 


minded s Schofield hastened 
d called for ac 
ly 


lren to a good dinner and 


. ollection on the 


¢ 


’ 
cream. he house wa ywwded, 


+ at. 


and the close 


tention interest was manifested throughout the 
exercises. 
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| CATALOGUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 


EXHIBITS. 
made of the Pennsylvania 
exhibit in the Official Cata- 
logue « isso brief and 
inadequately fulfills its purpose that it im- 
posed upon those in charge the necessity of 
a special catalogue. This was done 
in the form of a neat pamphlet of ninety 
pages issued the Jatter part of August. The 
catalogue contains a picture of the building 
and a ground plan showing the location of 
the exhibits, a classified list of the articles 
on, and an outline of our system 
nstruction intended mainly for the 
interested in the subject. 
‘ation of this catalogue cost a 
labor, and it would be alto- 
itisfactory were it not that several 
been discovered 


HE mention 
] + ] 
equcational 


I the Exposition sO 


| 
on exh biti 
of public 

use of fi 
The prep 


omissions have 
[hese we will supply here as well as 
Chere may be others which remain 
1. The mistakes either originated 
parties making the exhibits failing 
sts of their exhibits when invited 


annoy 1! 
in it, 
we can 


ALLEGHENY OUNTY. 
unty exhibit is 
nty exhibits and has attracted much atten- 


The All one of the best 
of the « 
tion It ynsists of a photograph of 
school building at Millvale, and scholars’ work as 
follows: One h from Sharpsburg, Etna, 
Natrona, Mansfield, and 


egheny ( 
the public 


] . 
volume ca 


Braddock’s, Sewickley, 
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Millvale boroughs, and one each from Scott, Shaler, 
and Robinson townships. 
BEAVER COUNTY. 

Beaver county presents a photograph of Beaver 
Falls Union School, and some excellent scholars’ 
work well arranged. The following is a list of it: 
Four volumes from Beaver, four from Beaver Falls, 
two from New Brighton, and one from Rochester. 

BRADFORD COUNTY. 
Troy sends one volume of map-drawing. 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 

The school board of Fayette City sends two large 
volumes of scholars’ work handsomely bound. 
" WASHINGTON COUNTY, 

One of the most interesting features of the county 
and district exhibit is the large educational map of 
Washington county, showing the location of all the 
school houses, the college, the normal school, acad- 
emies and seminaries, and other institutions of like 
character. It is conspicuously placed in the centre 
of the alcove. 

Washington county also sends two large volumes 
of scholars’ work from Washington and one from 
Monongekela City. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL, 

The following articles have been placed 
on exhibition since the catalogue was pre- 
pared : 

Broad Street Academy.—Three pieces of drawing 
from the flat; also map-drawing and a book of man- 
uscript examinations. 

C. Stevenson, Scranton.—One volume of Laws of 
Pennsylvania, published by Franklin. 

Merrill’s Academic School, Scranton.—One chart 
and two volumes of scholars’ work. 

Wm. E. Grey, Muncy.—One blackboard and 
blackboard paint surface. 

Fohn F. Stump, Philadelphia.—Infinite system of 
enumeration chart. 


> 


COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

RADFORDis, we think, the only county 
in the state that keeps up one of the 
old-fashioned kinds of teachers’ associations. 
Elsewhere teachers’ institutes seem to have 
supplied their place. And yet the purposes 
of the two are quite different. The teachers’ 
institute resembles a school with the super- 
intendent as head-teacher ; the teachers’ as- 
sociation is more of a deliberative body with 
elective offices and equality of rights and 
privileges. We would count it a good sign 
to see the teachers of the several counties 
organize and grapple vigorously with the 
questions that effect them and their interests. 
As almost a novelty these days, although 
twenty years ago so common, we print the 
proceedings of the late meeting of the teach- 
ers’ association of Bradford in full: 


The Bradford County Teachers’ Association met 
at the church in Herrick, Friday, Sept. 8. In ab- 


sence of the officers, the.meeting was called to order 


by J. F. Elliott. 


The exercises were opened by 
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singing by the choir. Resolutions read and adopted. 
Music. Adjourned to meet at2p.m. Afternoon 
session called to order by President J. T. McCollom, 
Minutes of last meeting read and approved. Motion 
made to restrict the time of speaking at this meeting 
to five minutes, unless allowed more time by the as- 
sociation. Lost. The following report of the busi- 
ness committee was accepted : 

Resolved, That education and moral rectitude are 
the basis of free government. 

Resolved, That teachers should be competent to 
impart technical instruction. 

Resolved, That the kindergarten should be incor- 
porated into our general system of education, and be- 
come the connecting link between the family and the 
common school. 

Resolved, That American statesmen must rise to a 
proper conception of the grandeur of their opportuni- 
ties and the magnitude of their duties in respect to 
the education of the people. 


Resolved, That the elective franchise be given to 
our young men upon the attainment of their majority, 


only when they pass a satisfactory examination before 
a board; requiring a proper knowledge of reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, a familiarity with the 
American history, and constitution of our Govern- 
ment, as well as a good moral character as requisites. 

Resolved, That the present reduction of teachers’ 
wages is unjust to teachers, and detrimental to the 
cause of education. 

The first resolution was adopted without discus- 
sion, Second resolution was discussed by Messrs. 
Beardsley, Quinlan, Ryan and others. Laid on the 
table. After considerable discussion the third reso- 
lution was carried. Music; paper by S. F. Peet; 
Misses Susie Hillis and Metta Crawford were ap- 
pointed a committee on membership; 
journed to meet at 7.30 p. m. Evening session 
opened by singing; Miss Metta Crawford then read 
a very interesting essay, subject, “Our Ships.’ 
Music; recitation by Belle Hillis; vocal solo by Miss 
Minnie Hillis; Hon. Geo. Landon made a short 
address and then introduced Rev, G. L. Williams, 
who delivered a very entertaining lecture; 
declamation by Bennie Landon. Closed with music, 
till g o’clock Saturday morning. Saturday morning 
session opened with singing; devotional exercises 
conducted by Rev. D. Craft; discussion of resolu- 
tions again taken up; fourth resolution laid on the 
table; fifth resolution indefinitely postponed; sixth 
resolution was discussed and the following substi- 
tuted and adopted : 

Resolved, That the present reduction of teachers’ 
wages is unjust to well-qualified teachers, has a ten- 
dency to lower the standard of teaching, and is detri- 
mental to the cause of education. 

Wyalusing was decided on as the place of next 
meeting. A. Head then read a paper on compulsory 
education. The following are the appointments for 
the next meeting: Lecturer, Rev. E. F. Roberts; 
papers, A. B. Sumner, Profs. G. W. Ryan, H. E. 
Raesly, J. P. Keeney; essays, Misses Mary Overton, 
Rowena Horton, Ella A. Spalding, Melvina Allen; 
declamations, Ed. W. Fee, Richard Vaughn, Edmund 
Sherwood, George Buck; Business Committee, Rev. 
David Craft, R. J. Lloyd, Andrew Fee, Mrs. Dr. 
Newell, Miss Mary Stalford. The following was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this association feels deeply the 
cordial reception given it by the people of Herrick, 
and tender most sincere thanks to the trustees of the 


singing; ad- 


MUSIC; 
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Presbyterian church for the use of their house, to 
Hon. Geo. Landon and Rev, G. L. Williams for in- 
structive addresses, to the choir, who have favored 
us with choice music, to the several persons who have 
favored us with essavs and papers, and to the 
people of this vicinity for their generous hospitality 
After music and benediction by Rev. D. Craft, the 
association adjourned to meeet at Wyalusing the sec- 
ond Friday in November. 


good 
gooa 


ELLA A. SPALDING 
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FRENCH COMMISSION AT KUTZTOWN. 

UR foreign friends, the French Commission, 
left Philadelphia for the Keystone Stat 

mal Sch6dol, at Kutztown, on the afternoon 

22d of August. One of them, M. Rauber, 

teacher at Paris, took the Perkiomen Railroad 

lentown, where he was entertained by City 

R. K. Buehrle, who, on the following day, sh« 

him their elegant school-houses, and 

panied him to Kutztown. At Topton 

joined by M. Buisson, President of the Comm n 

and Inspector of Primary Sct aris; M. Ber- 

of Primary Schools in Paris; M. 


om- 


then acc 

they were 
Ree 

100ls in | 


ger, Inspect and 


Valens, teacher in Paris; the remaining members of | 


the commission, who had come by way of Readir 
where they had taken a hasty glance at the schools. 
They had also embraced the opportunity of vi 
a real American district school in session at To} 

On their arrival at Kutztown, alt) 
managed to come entirely unex 
nevertheless, soon joined by some of 
conducted them to the n 
re they at once desired to 
in the different in « 
the school in its working clothes. They inspe 
in in Rhetoric, 
Mental Philosophy, Reading and Constitution of 
United States. The model school claimed tl 
pecial attention, and they visited it twice. T 
lose of the afternoon the students assemble 


iT 


pectec 
pee 


who rmal 


done classes, 


succession, the classes Geom 


1 
the c 


the chapel to hear the distinguished strangers, 

addresses were delivered by in Fren 

translated by M. Valens, in which they spoke 
highly of the school and expressed great satisfa 
at its arrangements. They also 
Profs. Horne and Buehrle to visit them 
1878, and expressed a great desire to h 


them in 


cordially 


ive 
mission of Pennsylvania teachers appointed to 
the next Universal Exposition. They seem 
estimate their honorary membership in the 
“eachers’ Association 
that that body ought by all 
to Paris in 1878. 

At the close of the address, M. Rauber took 
departure to return to Phila lelphia, but Messrs. Buis 
son, Berger, and Valens were prevailed on to remain 
until the next day. After partaking of a collat 
prepared for the occasion, the delegation accom] 
ied by a number of the professors and trustees 
normal set out for Crystal Cave, the natural curi 
of this section of the country. After a pleasant 
of about four miles, they arrived, and without 
delay explored the cave, at the size and beauty 
which they were very much surprised. Having re 
turned to Kutztown, they remained for the night 
on the following day left for Watkins’ Glen, B 
and Niagara. 
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ing in German was, of course, the finest in the entire 
educational exhibit, Aud here let us remark that 
the city of Cincinnati unwittingly, offered here a 
practical proof of the benefits arising from giving in- 
struction in two languages simultaneously. Certainly 
there are no indications of losses to the English 
branches by reason of the time and attention given 
to the German. 

The volumes of scholars’ work presented by the 
colored schools were not peculiar, the merit of re- 
sults and workmanship being such as to challenge 
eomparison for quite other reasons. Indeed, we ob- 
served no other exhibit of colored schools on the 
-grounds. The penmanship throughout the Cincin- 
nati volumes was, as a whole, superior to anything 
we ever saw. Writing, indeed, seems to have grown 
to a fine art in these schools. The perfection gained 
is probably due to a continued use of a thorough and 
exact system of instruction, from the first year for- 
ward. There was one volume in this exhibit that 
interested us quite as much as any other. Werefer to 
that containing specimens of penmanship from all the 
teachers in the city schools, The writing was uni- 
formly good. To our minds nothing better illustrated 
the thoroughness of the system of management. 

That music was systematically taught was shown 
by the manuscripts of examinations of all classes. 
There were also present volumes of printed exercises 
desigued to show what is required to be sung at 
sight by the pupils of different grades. The system 
of drawing taught is strictly free-hand, and uses flat 
copies, chiefly, until the last grammar class is reached. 
We think that the results in this branch were not sat- 
isfactory, as compared with specimens shown from 
other cities in the state, notably those from Cleveland 
and Columbus. The drawing done by the pupils of 
the Normal School of Cincinnati for the purposes of 
illustrative teaching under the direction of the same 
master, were admirable ; and much praise can be ven- 
tured for the specimens of design wrought out by the 
combination of a few simple elements given to the 
pupil. There were on exhibition crayon pieces from 
the School of Design of the University, among which 
were a beautifully executed Pan, a spirited Laocoon 
and a remarkable original design of a slave, all life- 
size, 

The work in the higher studies pursued was fully 
shown, andindicated corresponding degrees of excel- 
lence. We noted particularly the essays on mental 
science. Supt. Peaslee is deserving of much credit 
in bringing together so fine a collection of unsurpassed 
products from the schools of Cincinnati. 

We have already referred to the drawings of Cleve- 
land and Columbus. They merit special mention as 
much for the method followed as for the results se- 
cured. In the Cleveland schools an extreme course, 
which may be regarded as a kind of reaction from 
the too close adherence to copies by the Walter 
Smith system, has been pursued. The instructor, 
Mr. Aborn, has sought with considerable success to 
secure excellence and the due training by closely 
** copying ”’ nature, using objects from which to draw 
instead of copies. We confess to some sympathy 
with this movement. However, were we framing 
a course of instruction in drawing, we should incline 
to adopt the plan in use in the Columbus schools, 
where a combination and very perfect harmony of 
systems and methods has recently prevailed with ad- 
mirable results. We must not forget to mention the 
excellent drawings of public buildings, ‘‘from na- 
ture,’ by pupils of the Cleveland grammar schools. 





Some very fine etchings on glass, also, are exhibited 
by the same schools, 

Among the many volumes of manuscripts showing 
the results of the truly philosophical and progressive 
methods of instruction in the Cleveland schools, we 
noted very particularly those on music, These re- 
sults, in view of the method, must be surprising to 
everyone. It was well shown that pupils in the pub 
lic schools may be taught accurately and readily to 
reproduce in written exercises the tones, melodies, 
and entire pieces of music, impromptu, on hearing 
them sung or played. This is truly admirable, and 
should entitle the instructor to a gold medal. The 
execution of scholars in other branches taught in the 
Cleveland schools seemed to us second only to that 
of Cincinnati. 

Columbus, Fremont, Dayton and Sandusky im- 
pressed us as meritorious in the order named. Asa 
whole the high school work of the Ohio schools com- 
pares favorably, indeed quite equals, that of corres- 
ponding grades in the schools of Massachusetts. The 
great credit of this exhibit is due to the enthusiastic 
interest of the superintendents of the cities and towns 
represented, The entire absence of country school 
work must be noted here as elsewhere. And thus it 
is that a vital weakness of the American system every- 
where thrusts itself upon the view of the observer. 


INDIANA, 
The exhibit of Indiana is adjacent to that of Ohio, 
and impresses one as among the most varied and in- 


teresting in the department, In its presentation much 
pains has been taken to make it attractive and catch 
the eye of the observer at first view. And while there 


are abundant signs of general interesi, and of special 


efforts on the part of teachers, superintendents, and 
others, tv present education in the state to the best 
advantage, the earnest, intelligent supervision of the 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. H. Smart, gives char- 
acter and consistent effect to the exhibit. 

Fifty cities and towns, and forty counties and thir- 
teen colleges, are represented. There were, in all, 
166 volumes of scholars’ work, embracing the vari- 
ous subjects taught in the public schvols, including 
the Normal School and State University. Drawing 
and writing, as well as slate work in other branches 
from primary classes, in their progressive steps, as 
pursued in the school-room, were admirably shown 
in cases suited to the purpose. Indianapolis ex- 
hibited only nine years of work in drawing, the course 
of instruction not having been completely worked 
out in their schools, Fort Wayne presenteJ 
exquisite drawings, designs, tracings and paintin 
in water colors. And we found nothing of the kin 
prettier than the original designs of views, bits of 
landscape, in crayon tints, from pupils of the Fort 
Wayne High School. The Terre Haute schools 
presented a comprehensive showing, in one large 
volume, of the organization of the schools, work of 
superintendent, teachers, and pupils, in all respects 
creditable. 

Indianapolis made a showing of Kindergarten 
work adapted to the beginning classes in the public 
schools, This work is there made the foundation of 
instruction in the regular course in drawing. Another 
feature of great interest from the schools of this city 
was shown in the exercises of pupils, in which they 
adapted the melodies of song to poetry... And this 
leads us t6 remark that we find the leadings of new 
and striking ideas in the evidences of methods illus- 
trated by the Cleveland and Indianapolis exhibits. 
They are alike in that they reveal attempts at dis- 
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ment, generally, do not make adequate representa- 

tions of professional work. ‘This is quite as true of 

Normal Universities of Illinois as of others. And 

we regret to say that their exhibits do not correspond 

to their rank in the grand educational system, sec- 

ond to none in the West, as seen from abroad. 
MICHIGAN, 

This exhibit is located immediately to the left of 
the centre of the side gallery. It consists principally 
of scholars’ work presented in volumes magnificently 
bound and placed in order in a library case made for 
the purpose. The leading features of the entire pub- 
lic school system, from the primary school to the 
University, are concisely and well indicated. Adrian, 
by its superintendent, W. H. Payne, the author of an 
excellent work on school supervision, presents a 
complete showing, embracing a history and descrip- 
tion of the schools, their regulations, the blanks used, 
and the printed directions laid before teachers—the 
whole showing a comprehensive and minute system 
of school supervision. The high school work im- 
pressed us most favorably, French and Latin are 
taught, and this, we are told, is the case in many of 
the high schools of Michigan. Right here it is pro- 
per to remark that the influence of the State Univer- 
sity over the secondary institution is marked. The 
exhibit shows more uniform excellence of high school 
work in all classes of towns than is elsewhere appar- 
ent. No selected papers are offered in exhibition, 
although we thought there were some signs of results 
copied from original papers. . The results of exami- 
nations in the normal school are the most satisfac- 
tory found, in the maturity and discipline of mind 
shown, 

The Detroit exhibit is very fine. The penmanship 
and indeed the execution of the work done’in these 
schools, generally, is excellent. German is taught in 
the high school. We select the showing in the East 
Saginaw schools as having some points worthy of 
special study. As arwhole it impressed us as superior. 
Language is systematically taught in several with the 
use of a text-book. There is no oral nstruction in 
this branch. Compositions are not regularly required. 
The German language is taught two-sevenths of the 
time throughout all the classes and grades. Drawing, 
music and penmanship receive special attention, The 
drawings exhibited are not to be taken as measure of 
excellence in other respects, it having been intro- 
duced as a regular branch in the course of study but 
recently. The work in arithmetic merits particular | 
attention, and is one of the best points in the exhibit. 
The neatness in execution ofall the work was marked. 

The commercial schools of the state are fully and 
well represented, showing peculiar interest in this 
class of school work. There is one very complete 
chart of the school system of the state, the most com- 
pletely organized in the country, if the important ele- 
ment of general supervision be omitted from its pres- 
ent status, which certainly was not attained without 
state and county supervision. There are four other 
charts showing areas and population, value of school 
property, income, expenses, and wages of employes, 
and locatien of schools at different periods in the his- 
tory of the state. Calvin township, Cass county, 
represents its colored schools, a picture of its model 
country school house, and tells of permanent growth 
of thirty years. But there is nothing of more interest 
in this exhibit than the picture of the pubtic pauper 
school building and grounds. Into this school are 
gathered alPthe poor children, uncared for, in the 
state, where they are fed, clothed and educated, and 





then placed in suitable homes under the watchful 
oversight of the state. 
WISCONSIN, 

This exhibit is placed next east of that of Michi- 
gan in the same gallery. Of scholars’ work 182 vol- 
umes are presented, 114 from the city of Milwaukee 
alone, the largest amount of work shown from any 
city inthe cquntry. And this presentation is not one 
of mere quantity. The excellence of the work is 
marked in almo-t every particular. In execution 
it vies with Cincinnati. The penmanship is excellent. 
In drawing, the Walter Smith system being in 
use, we are not sure but the grammar schools of 
Milwaukee excel those of Boston, not in variety 
perhaps, but in perfection of work. Every pupil who 
can write, and every school are represented in every 
subject taught. Supt. McAlister, his teachers and* 
pupils, have earned a medal for well-directed indus- 
try. We notice particularly ‘a volume from the Mil- 
waukee Normal School as of special interest and 
contributing essays indicating the methods followed 
in the schools. 

The State University and the four normal schools 
present volumes of work. The students of the for- 
mer make a showing that to our mind is equal, if not 
superior to the manuscript work of that of any other 
institution of like rank. Of course this observation 
is necessarily superficial, and must not be regarded 
as decisive on matters of pure scholarship in recon- 
dite subjects. We found here a remarkable volume 
of drawings by A. L. Kumlein, student of the Uni- 
versity, Consisting of compiete representations of nat- 
ural history objects, the most perfect specimens of 
work of their kind in the Educational Department. 
We examined the volume of work from the White- 
water Normal School somewhat carefully, and found 
it meritorious in the best sense. 

Seyond this the exhibit of Wisconsin was worthy 
of the state—only six towns being represented 

We note a collection of works published by the 
faculty of the State University ; transactions of socie- 
ties, agricultural, 13 vols.; historical, 6 vols. ; Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, 2 vols. ‘There were also 
presented 15 vols. of the Wisconsin Fournal of kd 
ucation ; reports of the schools from 1849; a history 
of education; an outline of the Normal School sys- 
tem; and a volume on the colleges of the state. 
There were on the walls photographs of Milwaukee 
school buildings, of the University buildings, and 
the Normal School building; also, a topographical 
map of the University grounds, and a map showing 
the location of every school in the state and its grade. 

IOWA, 

The exhibit of Iowa is located in the side gallery 
near its east end, between the exhibits of Maine and 
Missouri. In character it compares favorably with 
either, and in amount of scholars’ work excels either. 
More small towns are represented than in any other 
exhibit. An examination of this work will show a 
very uniform degree of excellence in the cities and 
towns, many of them small, throughout the state. 
The city of Burlington makes a very creditable show- 
ing, being the largest from any place in the State, and 
probably as large relatively to the number of schools, 
as comes from any city in the country. Des Moines 
ranks next in the amount shown. The drawing of 
Des Moines is good, and there are one or two pieces 
in crayon, of animals, large size, the excellence of 
which is very marked. 

The work of the Davenport schools seemed to us 
to rank first in character, and tor intrinsic merit com 
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Personal, 


OFFER DECLINED.—We learn that a few days ago 
Prof, W. H. Shelley, bor. supt. of York, was offered 
the chair of Latin and Greek at Simpson Centenary 
College, Indianola, Iowa, with the privilege of nam- 
ing his own salary. The professor, however, de- 
clined the offer. 

OFFER ACCEPTED.—Prof. Robert Curry, of the 
School Department, some months since offered hand 
and heart to a young lady of Pittsburgh. The offer 
was accepted, and a happy home is the result. 


a 


Wbituary, 


REV. N. DODGE, 


We take the following notice of the death of Rev. 
N. Dodge, from the Lancaster Zxpress- 

Under date of July 27, “M. J. E.”’ writes as fol- 
lows from Mount Joy: As the curtained vail of night 
was thrown in silence over our little town on Tues- 
day evening, so the dark shadow of death cast over 
our minds a gloom, the like of which we have 
scarcely ever been called upon to experience; for, 
with the light of that day, passed away the life of our 
honored townsman and revered father, Rev. N. 
Dodge—a man whose fame as an educator was 
known not only in this and neighboring states but 
also throughout the whole union. Noble in principle, 
almost faultless in example, honesty, integrity, and 
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uprightness of purpose, the aim of his devoted life, 
he won the honor, respect and esteem of all those 
with whom he camein contact. Nota man of selfish 
desires in any respect, his sole ambition was the edu- 
cation and advancement of the intellectual and re- 
ligious condition of his fellow-creatures. He took 
an active part in everything that had for its object 
the lifting up of fallen humanity. An earnest, de- 
voted Christian, he became the friend of all, How 
well his life-work has been done, let the many noble 
women who have been educated at Cedar Hill 
Seminary answer, 

Mr. Dodge came to this place in 1836, and estab- 
lished a school for young ladies at the house opposite 
the present Cedar Hill Seminary. He constructed 
the latter building in 1839, and carried on with great 
success this institution for many years. He was a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian church here for 24 
years, and during this time occupied the pulpit for 
several years, having been licensed to preach before 
he came to town. He reached the ripe age of four- 
score and two years, and his death was not wholly 
unexpected, lingering under the influences of dis- 
ease and age for some time, But heis gone No 
more will those ardent, loving hands lead thought- 
less youth by the smooth-flowing stream of wisdom 
and knowledge, to gather from its depths unseen 
treasures, No longer will that loving heart direct 
the roving mind to that eternal rest. But by fair ex- 
ample he leads the way; as a shining light in some 
dark night directs the wayworn traveler to his home, 
so may his noble life be the light after which many, 
who are lost in this wilderness of sin and vice, be 
directed to heights of fame and positions of honor, 
and to secure to themselves that glory which is un- 
fading and that inheritance which is incorruptible 
and shall never be taken from them. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


HARRISBURG, October, 1876. 
HE following is a full statemert, by counties, of | 
the several amounts thus far received by the | 
Department of Public Instruction from Boards of | 
School Directors and others, towards defraying the | 
expenses incident to the educational display which | 
Pennsylvania has made upon the Centennial grounds, 
Adams.—Total, $23.00. 
Allegheny.—Previously reported, $138.95 ; South 
Versailles, $5.00. Total, $143.95. 
Armstrong.—Total. $36.50. 
Beaver,—Total, $80.50. 
Bedford.—T otal, $35.v0. 
Berks.—Previously reported, $30.00; Reading, 
$15.00. Total, $45.00, 
Blair.—Previously reported, $40.00; Martinsburg, 
$10.00. Total, $50.00, 
Bradford.—Total, $50.00. 
Bucks.—Total, $113.00. 
Butler.—Total, $43.50. 
Cambria.—Previously reported, $45.00; Cone- 
maugh bor., $5.00; Ebensburg, $5.00; Cambria 
twp., $5.00, Total, $60.00. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC tee’ | 
| 





Cameron.—Total, $38.41. 

Carbon.—Total, $207.25. 

Centre.—Previously reported, $97.35; Liberty, 
$10.00, Total, $107.35. 

Chester.—Total, $236.88. 





Clarion.—Total, $38.00, 


Clearfield.—Total, $20.00. 
Clinton.—Total, $20.00. 
Columbia.—Total, $20.00. 
Crawford.—Total, $83.75. 
Cumberland —Total, $75.00. 
Dauphin.—Previously reported, $50.00; Halifax, 
$5.50. Total, $55.50. 

Delaware.—Previously reported, $170.00; Darby 
twp,, $5.00. Total, $175.00. 

Lrie.—Total, $55.00. 

Fayette.—Total, $76.10. 

Franklin,—Total, $30 00. 

Huntingdon.—Total, $30.00, 

dndiana.—Total, $50.00. 

Jefferson.—Total, $5.co. 

Funiata.—Total, $20.00, 

Lancaster.—Previously reported, $195.15; Eliza- 
bethtown, $5.co. Total, $200.15. 

Lawrence.—Total, $20.00. 

Lebanon.—Previously reported, $20.00; N, and 
S. Annville, $7.50 each. .Total, $35.00, 

Lrhigh.—Total, $25.00, 

Luzerne.—Total, $185.00. 

Lycoming.—Total, $55.00. 

Mc Kean.—Total, $16.00. 

Mercer.—Previously reported, $77.67; 
$25,00. Total, $102.67. 
Mifiin.—Total, $15.00, 
Monroe.—Total, $5.00. 
Monigomery.—Total, $105.00. 
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Montour.—Total, $27.73. 
Northampton.—Previously reported, $40.00; 
lertown, $5.00. Total, $45.00. 
Northumberland.—Total, $95.00. 
Perry.—Total, $27.61. 
Pike.—Total, $11.00. 
Potter.—Total, $15.00. 
Schuylkill.—Total, $215.00. 
Somerset.—Total, $15.00. 
Snyder.—From Selinsgrove 
Total, $10.00. 
Susguehanna.—Total, $39.00. 
Zioga.—Total, $10.00. 
Union.—Total, $5.00. 
Venango.—Total, $55.00. 
Warren.—Total, $30.00. 
Washington.—Previously reported, $96.55 ; 
lehem twp., $5.00. Total, $101.55. 
Wayne.— Total, $50.00, 
Westmoreland,— Total, $88.00. 
York.—Total, $52.45. 
Whole amount received, 


Normal Institute. 
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THE annual session of the C 
convene at place named and upon date 
in each of the following counties : 
Venango, Franklin,. . 
Bucks, Doylestown, 
Snyder, . Selinsgrove, 
New Castle, . pA 
Norristown,. . . . Novem’: 
Middletown, Novem’! 
Millersburg, . . . December 
Media, . » »« « « Novem’! 
Emporium, Novem’ 


Gettysburg, . . . December 


Lawrence, . 
Montgomery. 
Dauphin,. . 
Dauphin, . . 
Delaware, 
Cameron, 
Adams, . 
Elk, 

Lehigh 
Lycoming, 
Erie, 


Ridgway,. . . . Vecem’r II 
Allentown, . Decem’r 15. 
Williamsport, . . . Decem’r 18 
Union City,. . . . De 


JUDGE GRE OPINION 
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BOARD CASI 


YHE case involves the question as to who are en 
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titled to seats in a board of school directors when 
some of those voted for have the length of te é 


signated on their tickets and others have n 
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1876. ] 


Whether the court has power to declare that the contestants 
are legally entitled to the office, or whether its power is re- 
stricted to the mere confirmation of an election, or to setting it 
aside, as seems to have been the opinion of the learned presi- 
dent of this court in the Mahanoy case, already cited, it would 
be premature for me at this time to express an opinion, If it 
has not the power to declare who are the legally elected offi- 
cers, then it certainly lacks a very important power—one neces- 
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. |Hyde Park, Luzerne co, 

P | Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 

, ‘Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co. 
Hyde Park, Luzerne co, 


1657|Agnes Cosgrove . 
16583'Emma Andrews . 
1659| Kate Stanton 
1660) KE. R. Stevenson 
1661| Mary Doyle . 
1062/Cora E. Butler. 


sary for the proper administration of justice in such cases. 


And now, September 4, 1876 


, motion to quash overruled, 
> -—- 


SUPERINTENDENTS APPOINTED, 


W. W. Wooprvurr, esq., has been appointed 
County Superintendent of Bucks county, in place of 
H. _B. Eastburn, esq., resigned. 


address is Newtown. 
A. P. SUPPLEE, ¢sq., 


county; salary, $1,200. 


— > 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. NAME, 


1¢09 Mary E. Hoover . 


1610| Mary A. Christopher! Wms’port, Lycoming co. 

Wms’port, Lycoming co. 
. |Saegersville, Lehigh co. 
. |Rouseville, Venango co. 


1611| Ella O’Brien 
1612, Peter A. Lantz 
1613 J. G. Wasson 
1614'S. A. Carter . ‘ 
1615) Mary J. Hughes . 
1616) Frank J. Stettler . 
1617 Agnes J. Snyder . 
1618) P. H. Franks 
1619|C. S. Scott 
1620|J. L. Ghering . 
1621| Thomas N. Magee . 
1622'Clara A. Unger 
1623|E. M. Bachman 
1624'Hannah M. Smith . 
1625| Jacob Baird . 
1626) Josie A. Wills . 
1627/J. E. Taylor . 
1628|C. A. Wertz 
1629|Sophia Nawgel 
—P ra ew 
1631|Sallie I, Bitters 
1632|W. F. Stauffer. . . 
1633/W. J. Kratz . 
1634 J. T. Bauer. 
1635,Agnes L. Ellis 
1636) Mary E. Herdman . 
1637 Jeannette Colvin . 
1638 Jennie Patton 
1639 Emma P. Gregg . 
1640 Emma A. White . 
1641) Lizzie B. Hall . 
1642| Sarah C. Sample . 
1643, Anna Smith ‘ 
1644/|Elizabeth Peet .. 
1645, Anna V. Ritenour . 
1646| Lucy A. DeArmit 
1647|Cath, J. Newmont 
1648 Lizzie R. McMillan 
1649| Wm. H. Vannatta . 
1650,Annie Grove . . 
1651\Lizzie Gable . . . 
1652|Mary J. Test... 
1653,\Clara Landis . . . 
1654/Ella M. Lloyd . 
1655|Flora B. Hays. . 
1656'Ella V. Hilton . , 


has been 


RESIDENCE 
Meredith, Venango co. 
New Holland, Lan. co. 


Johnstown, Cambria co. 
Johnstown, Cambria co. 


. |Slatington, Lehigh co. 


Saxonburg, Butler co, 


. |New Geneva, Fayette co. 
J | Morris X Rvads, ed 
Cherry ‘Tree, Venango co. 


Logansville, Clinton co, 
Allentown, Lehigh co. 


Lampeter, Lancaster co, 


Rainsburg, Bedtord co. 
Woodbury, Bedford co. 


. |Cumberl’d V’lley, “ 
Schellsburg, Bedford co. 


Cumberl’d Valley, ‘ 


. |Bedford, Bedford co. 
. |Seidersville, N’thampton. 
. South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Seidersville, N’thampton. 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 
South Bethlehem, Pa, 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City. 


. |Allegheny City, 
. |Allegheny City. 
. |Allegheny City, 
- | Allegheny City, 


Allegheny City. 
Allegheny City, 
pittsburgh. 
pittsburgh, 


.|Mt. Washington, Alle’y. 
Easton, Northampton co. 


Hanover, York co. 
Stewartstown, York co, 
York, York co. 

York, York co. 
Wrightsville, York co. 
York, York co, 

York, York co, 


His post office 


commissioned 
superintendent of the borough of Hazleton, Luzerne 





1663) Lizzie D. ‘Todd. 
1664 Peter F, Stauffer . 
16605 Samuel A. Hazen 
1660|J. M. Marshall 
1667 |Sallie Ehrenfeld . 
1665) Maggie Duggan . 
1669|Sarah O’ Neil 
1670 Lorenzo Golden . 
1671/Emily B. Bowker 
1672) Mary Platt 
1673|Mary M. Brown . 


1674' Mrs. S. A. McAfee . 


1675; Laura M. Logan . 
1076|1. L. Dickeson 

1677|David Shope . . 
1675) Michael J. Murphy 


1679| Martin P, Whitaker 


1630|Samuel Major . 
1681|T. D. Butler 
1682! John O’ Malley 
1683 Kate E, Barrett 
1654|M. J. Whitaker 
1685|John Haggerty 
1686! fhomas Donler . 
1087) W. W. Wood. 
16838/A, J. O'Conner 
1089| Maygie P. Kelley 
1690} Kate V. ‘Tobias 
1691) Jno, F. Dolphin , 
1692|Mary A. Downer 
1693|George Madden , 
1694| Wm. M. Mease 
1095|John Q. Royer 
1696} fohn C. Stokes 
1697|H. C. Malls. 
1093/C. W. Kline 
1699| R. J. McKeever . 


Indiana, Indiana co. 
Hellertown, N’thampton, 
Sharon, Mercer co. 

. |Kent, Indiana co. 
Indiana, Indiana co, 
Dunmore, Luzerne co, 
Dunmore, Luzerne co. 
Allegheny City, Pa. 
Chester, Delaware co. 

. |Chester, DelaWare co. 

Chester, Delaware co, 

Chester, Delaware co. 

. |Sherland, Allegheny co. 
Simpson’s Store, Wash. 

, ; Donaldson, Schuylkill co, 

. |Mahanoy City, Schuylk’l!. 
Shenandoah, Schuyi)kill. 

. |Middleport, Schuy!kill. 

Girardville, Schuy!kiil, 

. |Minersvilie, Schuy!kill. 

‘ | Mahanoy City, Schuylk’l. 

P Shenandoah, Schuy!kill, 

. lamaqua, Schuylkill co. 

‘ |Swatara, Schuylkill co. 

. |St. Clair, Schuylkill co. 

. |Mahanoy City, Schuylk’l. 

. |Minersville, Schuyikill, 

r | Pottsville, Schuyikill co. 

. |Mahanoy City, Schuylkill 
Mahanoy City, Schuylkill 
Minersville, Schuylkill co 

. |Union Forge, Lebanon co 
Lebanon, Lebanon co, 

. |Hazleton, Luzerne co. 

. |Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
Hazieton, Luzerne co. 

. |W. Middleton, Wash, co. 





1700} Miss H. R. Williams] Phoenixville, Chester co. 


1701| Millie Stroup . . 
1702|Sallie E. Hockey 
1703) Martha E, Stine, 
1704| John Schutter . 
1705|}. D. Anderson 
1706/G. P. lams 
1707|lra Ross 

1708! H.S. Burroughs . 
1709! Mattie J. Moon 
1710|Stephen D. King 
1711|D. A. McNabb 
1712|J. S. Briggs. . . 
1713|Jeremiah Rooney 
1714| Jennie B, Boggs . 
1715|Adelia Trout 
1716) Mary Oursler 
1717| Miss N. E. Free. 


. |Lewistown, Mifflin co. 


. |Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

. |McVeytown, Milllin co, 
Hazleton, Luzerne co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny co, 
Harveys, Luzerne co. 
Dunkard, Greene co, 

. |Rutan, Greene co. 
Ciarksville, Greene co, 

. |L. Saucon, Northampton 

; | Belleville, Mifflin co. 
Beaver, Beaver co. 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny co. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 
Espyville, Crawford co, 


1718) Miss M. E, McGowan) Wheatland, Mercer co. 


1719|Miss H. Gealy . 
1720| Amelia Gossler 
1721 | Jennie Christy . 
1722/4. C. McComb 


Middlesex, Mercer co. 

Sunbury, Northumb’d co, 
. |Sunbury, Northumb’d co, 

Clarion, Clarion co. 


1723 Luther W. Anspach.| Mifflinburg, Union co, 

1724|Miss L. H. Matters.' Lewistown, Mifflin co, 
Hamilton, Jefferson co, 
Bakerstown, Allegh’y co, 

. | Hyde Park, Luzerne co, 


1725 W. A. Kelly 
1726|Lida A. Gibson , 
1727|Martin Joyce . 
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NOTATION IN Music.—The common system of no- 
tation which prevails in all civilized nations, dates as 
far back as the tenth century. It underwent many 
changes, and by the multiplicity of its characters be- 
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knowledge, though perhaps learned and excellent 
men, have often attempted to introduce other systems. 
We have seen many such, both European and Amer 
ican, but no one which did not seem to prove that its 


author had but a superficial knowledge of music. 

seems hardly possible to invent any system of notation 
furnishing so great fa ility for reading all kinds of 
s does that now in use. Any teacher who 
method of instruction in which no sign or 
1 to the pupil until it is needed 


came very complicated; but these were gradually 
dropped, until it was so simplified as to be fully sat- 
isfactory to all real musicians. It continues to be so 
to all those whose musical knowledge is sufficient to | music, a 
enable them to take an enlarged view of the subject; irsues a 
others, however, having but little practical musical haract resent 


Wo. F. Suerwin 
’Per H. Waters & Son, 


Lypra BAXTER 


** Ecuogs or ZIon 


SCATTERED DIAMONDS. 
me =< | 
ee 


1. Broth-er, there are pre- cious treasures, Diamonds scat- tered ev’ - ry- where; 
2. Bringthem to the light, and testthem With the power of Gos - pel love; 
3. Out of dark- ness bring these tre Jew - els f im - “ yr - tal worth, 
ter- nal, May the a - diance Po - vine, 


= —— 
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sures, 
hills . 

= = . 
mee | —>—»— 


4. Then be- a 7 


lesa =" = 








cnmnaisgettanianiant cred 
7 a oe eS 
a a Sn eS 


by - ways you find them, Bu- ried deep, per - haps, 
and_ kind - set them For the Mas-ter’s |! / 
ce - les ul splen- dor, Let them flash , 
su - per - nal, Ev - er and 


the 
Pol- ish well, 
Sparkling with 
In_ the Sa-viour’s crown 


may but there. 





er 
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Seek them, brother! 
} | S| 
= = a s- 





a oe et ~ 
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Pre- cious jew - els, Pre-cious jew-els, 


= font ——— 


Let them spar - 


= 


= os 


“SST 
oo a 

i | wil 

as a symbol of something which is already known, , tior [4 sethoven! It has been trul 1 hat 
will soon be fully convinced of the following things: in its present actual condition, our musical notation is 
The common system of notation is as easy, being | a com; lete and logical system which can no longer 
thus gradually introduced, as it is possible that any | be fied or changed without injury.—Seward. 
system can be; it contains all the characters neces [HERE are many fruits which never turn sweet un- 
sary to represent the established facts of tones; and | til the frost has lain upon them. There are many nuts 
it contains no signs or characters but such as are ac- | that never fall from the bough upon which they grew 
tually needed. In its commencement it is sufficient- | till the frost has opened and ripened them d there 
ly simple for a little child, and in its expansion it | are many elements f life that never grow sweet and 
becomes sufficiently extensive to record the inspira- } beautiful till the influence of sorrow reaches them. 
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